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CHAPTER  I 


TH1  TYPE  Qj   SCHOOL  DESCRIBED 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  children* s  inter- 
ests in  reading,  but  these  very  comprehensive  studies  deal 
almost  entirely  with  normal  or  gifted  children.    Little  has 
been  written  about  that  small  but  intensely  interesting 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  our  school  population  -  the  Sub- 
normal or  Special  Class  child. 

Do  these  children  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  mentalities  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  years 
read  for  content?    Are  they  interested  in  what  they  read? 
Is  there  any  apparent  "carry-over"  into  life?     Is  it  pos- 
sible to  guide  their  choice  so  that  it  will  make  for  more 
worthwhile  reading?    I  propose  to  find  out  in  my  study  with 
the  girls  of  the  Frances  E.  Wiilard  School.    This  Special 
Class  Center  for  girls  is  situated  in  the  south  end  of  Bos- 
ton proper  and  is  the  geograohical  center  of  five  school 
districts.    G-irls,  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  retarded 

t  least  three  years  because  of  some  mental,  physical  or 
racial  handicap,  come  from  single  special  classes  or  oc- 
casionally from  graces,  not  only  from  these  five  districts 
but  from  other  sections  of  Boston.    This  gives  a  most  cos- 
mopolitan group  composed  of  Latin,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
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Slavic  and  colored  races. 

The  center  is  the  only  Girls'  Center  in  Boston  and 
is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  trying  out  the  problems  of  adol- 
escent girls  and  for  the  training  of  self-controlled,  self- 
supporting  citizens  in  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 
There  are  ninety  girls  with  mentalities  ranging  from  49-86, 
comprising  five  classes.    Mental  examinations,  including 
achievement  and  aptitude  tests,  are  given  so  that  no    irl  is 
admitted  unless  she  is  supposedly  improvable.  Occasionally, 
how ever ,  thi  s  hap  pens . 

The  classification  of  the  three  lower  classes  has 
been  for  the  most  part  by  mental  age.     The  need  for  the  four- 
teen to  sixteen  year  old  girl  to  be  with  fourteen  to  sixteen 
year  olds  has  brought  a  return  to  chronological  grouping  in 
the  two  older  classes.     "This  still  seems  of  advantage  as  it 
gives  the  fourteen  to  sixteen  year  group  a  chance  to  meet 
compeers  as  they  will  meet  them  out  in  life.     The  experiences 
of  these  two  groups,  in  so  doing  can  be  guided  and  habits  of 
contact  with  f equals'   established  before  the  complexities  of 
earning  a  living  set  in» 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  stress  the  individual- 

that  is  to  help  each  pupil,  by  use  of  her  limited  ability 

"to  progress  at  his  own  proper  rate  and  acquire  such  mental,' 

moral,  and  physical  health  as  will  enable  him  to  adjust  his 

life  as  successfully  as  possible  even  though  it  be  only  in 

,.2 

a  very  simple  environment,      in  other  words  to  so  direct  and 

Powers,  Nellie  Eva,  -  Master's  Assistant  -  in  charge  of 

Frances  E.  Willard  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Wilson,  H .  B.,  Introduction  to  Inskeep's  "Teaching  Dull 

and  Retarded  Children."  n  v  uteo  sra«™*-n 

1         p.v  me  Macmlllan  Co.,  N.Y.  1926 
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help  each  child  that  her-  habits  of  life  and  work  may  continue 
to  function  throughout  her  life  so  that  she  may  take  her  place 
as  an  active  member  of  the  social  group  in  as  far  as  possible. 

The  work  is  both  manual  and  academic  with  the  great- 
er amount  of  time  given  to  the  manual,  particularly  among 
the  older  girls. 

Inskeep  says,  "With  retarded  children  it  is  not  a 
question  of  emphasizing  the  three  R*s,  but  of  laying  stress 
on  the  H's:  hand,  head  and  heart;  a  trained  hand,  guided  by 
a  thinking  head,  anc  controlled  by  disciplined  emotions  I " 

A  great  majority  of  these  girls  are  able  to  read 
for  content  and  pleasure.  About  twenty-five  per  cent  read 
very  little  or  scarcely  at  all. 

Terman  and  Lima  say,  "The  choice  of  reading  for 
subnormal  children  has  only  become  a  problem  since  'Opport- 
unity Classes'    have  become  common  in  our  school  systems. 
Many  states  now  have  these  classes,  where  children  who  have 
between  50  and  80  per  cent  of  normal  intelligence  are  placed 
for  special  teaching.     The  children  receive  more  industrial 
and  hand  work,  and  less  academic  work,  than  the  children 
in  the  regular  grades.     They  number  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  school  population.    As  a  rule  these  children  read 
nothing  at  all  outside  of  their  school  texts  (and  they  can 
read  but  little  in  them) ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  read,  it  is  obvious  that  books  which  are  read  by  average 
children  of  their  age  will  not  be  suitable  for  them. 


1.  Inskeep,  Annie  Dolman.     "Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded 
Children,"  p. 2  The  ffiacmillan  Co.  N.Y.  1926 


To  class  a  child  ss  'subnormal'   does  not  necessar- 
ily class  him    as  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile.    We  have  the  great 
group  of  morons,  both  low  and  high  grade,  the  borderline  cases, 
and  t  e  children  who  are  merely  slow  or  'dull'   in  comparison 
with  other  children.    All  these  are  'subnormal',  but  if  they 
have  learned  the  mechanics  of  reading  at  all,  and  if  they 
have  60  per  cent,   or  more,  of  normal  intelligence,  they  may 
be  taught  to  enjoy  good  books  -  to  derive  real  pleasure  from 
their  reading.     There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  book  suitable  for  the  subnormal  child,  and  the  book  suit- 
able for  the  normal  child  of  the  same  age. 

First,  the  reading  of  the  subnormal  child  must  be 
commensurate  with  his  mental  age.     One  would  hardly  give  an 
adult  book  to  the  average  child  of  7  years,  nor  is  it  suit- 
able for  the  older  child  of  7-year  intelligence.    It  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  type  of  reading  within  the  bounds  of  the 
child* s  mental  grasp.     This  is  as  true  of  textbooks  as  of 
stories.     The  subnormal  child  can  understand  just  so  much  and 
no  more.    Small  wonder  that  he  fails  to  read  the  books  re- 
commended by  the  grade  teacher  as  good  supplementary  reading. 
Such  books  may  be  as  far  beyond  his  limited  comprehension  as 
Darwin  would  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  third  grade 
pupil.    Failing  to  understand  the  books  that  are  recommend- 
ed to  him  he  reads  nothing  at  all,  not  knowing  enough  of  books 
to  be  able  to  choose  his  own. 

Second,  the  reading  of  the  subnormal  child  must  be 


limited  to  one  or  two  simple  kinds  of  literature.    The  nor- 
mal child,  if  moderately  encouraged,   extends  his  reading  over 

a  wide  field;  fairy  tales,  myths  and  fables,  nature  stories, 
animal  tales,  and  books  on  radio,  electricity,  and  many  other 
subjects  may  interest  him  during  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
The  subnormal  child  is  different.    He  will  not,  in  his  whole 
lifetime,  comprehend  a  multiplicity  of  facts.    It  is  well  if 
he  became  interested  in  a  few.    We  often  hear  it  said  that  a 
certain  man  does  his  own  job  well,  but  he  knows  nothing  else. 
The  subnormal  mind  is  like  that.    It  may  grasp  a  few  things, 
but  variety  and  complexity  bewilder  it.    The  lower  a  child 
is  in  intelligence,  the  more  likely  are  his  reading  tastes 
to  be  concentrated  in  one  field.    Accordingly,  the  teacher 
or  parent  should  try  to  discover  an  interest  the  child  may 
have  in  some  subject  and  should  then  try  to  find  for  him 
suitable  books  on  that  subject.    A  subnormal  child  may  be  kept 
happy  for  four  or  five  years  with  one  type  of  reading  alone, 
such  as  animal  stories  or  simple  nature  myths.    Kis  is  no 
yearning  for  a  varied  reading  diet.     Instead,  in  his  reading, 
he  derives  keen  pleasure  from  finding  mention  of  incidents 
and  scenes  that  he  has  read  of  before.    He  may  be  contented 
through  all  his  life  with  one  simple  *  literary'  interest. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  subnor- 
mal child  will  seldom  read  anything  without  urging.    The  dan- 
ger of  his  forming  bad  reading  habits  is  practically  nil, 
since,  without  urging,  he  will  form  no  reading  habits  what- 


ever;   still  he  requires  considerable  attention  to  his  read- 
ing to  see  that  his  interest  is  kept  up  and  that  books  are 
given  to  him  whenever  he  is  ready  for  them.    Except  in  rare 
cases,  books  must  be  chosen  for  him;  he  will  seldom  go  to  a 
library  and  take  one  out  for  himself. 

Then, too,  the  subnormal  child  often  requires  ver- 
bal explanation  with  his  reading.    He  cannot  deal  in  abstrac- 
tion.   He  does  not  reason  as  the  normal  individual  does. 
He  seldom  deduces  an  unknown  fact  from  the  known.     This  is 
the  great  difference  between  the  normal  and  the  subnormal 
mind  -  the  ability  to  reason,  and  to  comprehend  abstractions 
and  generalizations."^" 

"it  is  a  well  known  psychological  fact  that  read- 
ing for  content  correlates  highly  with  the  general  intelli- 
gence.    Because  of  this,  reading  for  content  is  not  often 
seriously  attempted  by  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  child- 
ren.    Of  course,  as  ability  to  read  for  content  is  a  measure 
of  intellect,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  many  of  the  merely 
dull,  can  never  be  expected  to  reach  the  ordinary  reading 
attainments  of  the  normal  child.    But  as  reading  for  content 
is  the  only  real  reason  for  reading  at  all,  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  ability  in  this  line.  Ex- 
peri  F.nce  has  shown  that  with  carefully  graded  procedures 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  educators  usually  recog- 
nize as  possible.    At  what  degree  of  mental  deficiency  the 
teacher  should  cease  to  expect  reading  for  content  is  very 


1.  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  and  Lima,  Margaret,  "Children's  Reading", 
pp.  62-66.    D.  Appleton  &  CO.,  N.Y.  2nd  edition,  1931 


questionable,  as  so  many  factors  enter  into  mental  retarda- 
1 

tion.    Gates    sets  the  lower  limit  at  an  I .  Q.  of  70,  which 
would  make  a  child  of  that  mentality  8.5  plus  years  chronol- 
ogically at  the  time  he  should  begin  reading.     Children  of 
certain  types  of  mental  deficiency  can,  with  an  I .  Q,.  of  less 
than  70,  get  enough  of  the  content  of  very  simple  reading  to 
make  it  commercially  profitable  to  the  state  to  have  them 
taught  to  do  some  reading.    An  I.  Q.  is  not  a  final  diagnosis. 
It  is  merely  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  child's 
mental  are,  secured  through  some  kind  of  a  test,  by  his  chron- 
ological age.    So  many  attitudes  and  skills,  so  much  of  health 
and  personality  point  the  way  to  self-controlled,  self-sup- 
porting citizenship,  that  the  I.  Q,.  alone  is  but  one  of  the 

2 

guide  posts  by  the  way." 

Gates  says,  "it  is  a  remarkable  achievement  to 

teach  any  child  of  less  than  65  I.Q,.  to  read  new  material 
3 

unassisted ." 

In  an  article  dealing  with  failures  in  reading 

Gray  adds  "it  was  formerly  thought  that  remedial  training 

was  of  little  value  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  whose  I.Q.  was 

70  or  below.    Experimentation  during  recent  years  has  shown 

that  satisfactory  progress  can  often  be  secured  if  the  I  .Q,. 

4 

is  not  below  60  or  the  mental  age  below  5  years." 

From  the  statements  of  these  authorities  it  would 
seem  that  we  may  expect  a  wide  range  of  reading  ability  since 
the  I.Q,'s  of  these  girls  range  from  49-86.    It  is  generally 


1.  Gates,  Arthur  I,  "The  Psychology  of  Reading  and  Spelling," 
p. 97    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  1922 

2.  Inskeep,  Annie  Dolman,     Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded  Child- 
ren, pp.  57-58.    The  Macmillan  Company,  N.Y.  1926 


agreed  that  reading  shall  not  be  taught  before  the  sixth  year 
level  although  Dr.  Gray's  statement  would  prove  otherwise. 
It  obviously  follows  that  several  of  these  girls  are  below  the 
fifth  year  mentally  and  so  will  be  unable  to  read  at  all  for 
content.    Others  should  be  able  to  read  a  little  and  so  on  up 
the  scale.    These  facts  bear  out  the  statement  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  study  that  25  per  cent  of  these  girls  read 


• 

little,  if  at  all. 

3.  Gates,  Arthur  I.,  Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading,  p.  14 
.The  Macmillan  Company,  K.Y.  1930 

4.  Gray,  William  S.,  Why  Children  Fail  in  Reading,  p.  17 
Understanding  the  Child,  Mass.  Society  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Boston,  Mass.  October  1932 

CHAPTER  II 


PROGNOSIS . 
1 

From  a  recent  study    of  613  girls  discharged  over  a 
period  of  20  2/3  years  from  September  1912  to  March  1933,  we 
find  that  31*2  per  cent  are  successful  cases,  that  is,  they 
are  either  at  work  or  capable  of  work  when  it  is  available. 
20.1  per  cent  are  largely  low  grade  girls  who  are  active  or 
prospective  social  problems.    The  remaining  48.7  per  cent  re- 
present placement  elsewhere:  in  other  schools,  institutions, 
court  cases,  deaths  and  "not  located". 

A  check  up  of  the  girls  in  factories  showed  that 
most  of  the  factory  work  was  piece  work:  packing,  stitching, 
assembling  or  sorting  various  types  and  kinds  of  merchandise. 
This  routine  work  is  not  distasteful  nor  tiring  as  far  as  drud- 
gery is  concerned,  as  they  do  not  mind  the  monotony  of  repeti- 
tion.   Some  dip  chocolates,  others  make  floral-emblems,  work 
in  box  factories  and  one  repairs  films  for  motion  pictures. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is,  that,  with  unemploy- 
ment so  widespread  and  with  so  much  searching  and  seeking  for 
jobs,  many  of  these  girls  secure  and  hold  them,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Recent  8th  grade  requirements  for  entrance  to  Girls' 
Trade  School  prevents  future  progress  in  hand  lines  for  cer- 

1.  Powers,  Nellie  Eva,  Record  of  Places  to  Which  Girls  Have 
Been  Discharged  From  Frances  E.Willard  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
March  1,  1933. 
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tain  well-equipped  girls.    None  of  these  girls  have  higher 
than  6th  grade  requirements.    3  per  cent  of  our  girls  have 
entered  Trade  School  during  the  period  over  which  the  study 
was  made  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  done  remarkably 
well.    One,  accepted  this  year  "under  protest",  is  making  go 

The  per  cent  of  successful  cases  has  increased  no- 
ticeably in  the  last  five  years  due  to  two  probable  factors: 
first,  the  girls  are  of  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and 
the  type  for  whom  the  work  of  the  school  is  planned;  second, 
the  girl  comes  to  us  now  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  instead 
of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  we  have  her  for  four  years 
of  training.    This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  probable 
reason  for  the  higher  percentage. 

A  study  made  by  the  Follow-up  Worker,  a  teacher  ap 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  problem  and  court 
cases,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attendance  Officer 
discloses  that  of  33  girls  who  had  been  out  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  the  following  facts  were  revealed. 

"Among  the  girls  the  majority  or  76  per  cent  went 
into  factories  of  various  kinds.  In  the  case  of  the  girls, 
marriage  occurred  within  a  year  or  two  after  leaving  school, 

thus  very  few  remain  in  the  industrial  world    The  girls 

marry  after  a  short  time  and  have  become  mothers  and  home- 
makers.    The  homes  visited  were  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 

1 

The  children  also  were  clean  and  showed  good  care."  This 
naturally  follows  as  the  girls  have  always  had  the  care  of 

1-  Thomas,  Louisa  M.,  150  Sx-pupils  of  Special  Glasses  in 
Boston.    Study  made  for  Boston  Public  School  Dept.  May 
1930. 
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smaller  "brothers  and  sisters  and  seem  to  instinctively  care 
for  the  little  ones.    This  is  true  even  among  the  lower  grade 
girls  who  show  a  remarkable  sense  of  tenderness,  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

"The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  type  of  men 
our  girls  marry.     The  visitor  met  several  husbands.  Judging 
by  those  met  and  by  the  occupations  of  the  others  it  would 
seem  that  the  girls  marry  a  mental  type  approximating  their 
own  and  that  of  the  boys  who  leave  our  own  Special  Classes. 


• 

In  two  cases  the  husbands  were  superior  but  race  and  family 

heritage  evidently  counted  there   After  talking  with  the 

girls,  a  general  knowledge  of  simple  household  arts  and  soc- 
ial welfare  agencies  would  seem  to  be  most  helpful.    By  soc- 
ial welfare  agencies  is  meant  children's  clinics,  out  patient 
departments  of  our  hospitals  and  the  settlement  houses  with 
their  facilities  for  helping  the  community               The  good  spi- 
rit existing  between  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  former  tea- 
chers was  evinced  by  the  questions  asked  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  school  news  was  received.    That  the  boys  and  girls  ap- 
preciate their  teachers'   interest  in  them  is  manifested  in 
the  way  they  come  back  to  visit  school  and  tell  how  they  are 
getting  on  in  the  world." 

The  20.1  per  cent  of  low-grade  girls  mentioned  in 
Miss.  Powers1   study,  are  considered  as  unsuccessful  in  as 
much  as  they  probably  are  of  insufficient  intelligence  to 
hold  a  job,  if  it  were  available.     They  are  in  the  care  of 

1.  Ibid  p.  10 

their  families  and  are  presumably  active  or  prospective  soc- 
ial problems.     The  chances  are  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
be  taken  in  charge  by  the  state  -  an  added  expense  after  the 
large  amount  spent  on  them  while  at  school  -  and  a  loss  to 
society . 

From  these  studies  we  find  that  after  graduating 
from  school  at  the  age  of  16  years,  the  capable  , girls  seek 
employment  and  usually  remain  in  the  industrial  world  for 
about  two  years.     The  great  majority  marry,  have  children 
and  become  respectable  members  of  the  community  in  Which 
they  live. 

.   The  low-grade  girls  remain  at  home  in  the  care 
of  the  family.     Sooner  or  later  most  of  these,  unless  very 
carefully  guarded,  get  into  trouble  and  are  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state. 


• 
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CHAPTER  III 

WHY  THIS  STUDY? 

The  prognostic  findings,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  our  girls,  their  capabilities  and  handicaps,  gives  us  an 
insifht  into  the  gravity  of  the  situation.    The  responsibility 
rests  heavily  upon  the  school  because  it  is  from  there  the 
greatest  help  must  come. 

In  normal  times  these  girls  have  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  time  -  how  much  more  hav'  they  now  with  the  present 
economic  period. 

What  do  our  girls  do  after  school?     In  most  cases 
some  hours  are  spent  helping  at  home,  looking  after  the 
smaller  children,  cleaning,  cooking  and  the  many  other  tasks 
to  be  done  around  the  house.    Other  hours  are  spent  seeking 
jobs  but  there  is  bound  to  be  plenty  of  extra  time  to  be  ut- 
ilized. 

There  are  many  distractions  today  -  our  manner  of 
living  is  at  a  rapid  pace,  we  have  discarded  and  thrown  over 
the  simple  pleasures  that  brought  peace,  relaxation  and  quiet. 

All  these  adolescent  girls,  able-bodied,  enthusiastic!, 
filled  with  life  and  energy  will  be  thrust  upon  the  world. 
How  are  they  going  to  meet  conditions?    How  can  we  help? 

Consider  the  20.1  per  cent  of  low-grade  girls  men- 
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tioned.    This  seems  particularly  alarming  because  it  seems  so 
futile  to  say  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  get  into  trouble 
and  the  state  will  take  them  under  its  care.    Are  we  to  stand 
by  idly  and  await  such  happenings?     There  must  be  something 
we  can  do  to  avert  this.     It  is,  of  course  too  late  for  the 
school  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  that  20.1  per  cent  now 
out  beyond  its  control,  but  serious  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  prospective  20.1  per  cent  now  in  school. 

"The  potential  criminal  tendencies  that  are  often  exhibi- 
ted by  retarded  children  can  frequently  be  eradicated  if  they 
are  taught  to  use  their  spare  time  wisely           Efficient  use  of 

leisure  time  cannot  be  preached  into  children;  it  must  be  mo- 

1 

tivated  to  situations  that  will  function  in  their  lives." 

"it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  when  cared  for  in  slow, 
limited,  ungraded,  special,  or  opportunity  classes,  the  re- 
peaters will  progress  even  though  slowly,  his  self-respect 
will  develop,  his  anti-social  tendencies  be  overcome,  and  much 
of  his  living  will  be  found  on  the  credit  side  when  life's 
ledger  is  balanced." 

The  distractions  that  a  child  has  today  are  attributed 
3 

by  deG-ogorza    to  the  machine  age  in  which,  we  now  are  living. 
The  conditions  today  are  in  part  the  reason  for  so  much  Un- 
rest.    The  manner  of  living,  the  small  apartment  with  its 
crowded  quarters  does  not  make  for  politeness  and  considera- 
tion for  others;  these  qualities  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
lost  in  the  haste  and  changed  manners  of  today.    The  desire 

1.  Inskeep,  Annie  Dolman,     Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded 
Children,  pp.  5-6    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926 

2.  Ibid,  p. 8 

3.  deG-ogorza,  Flora,  The  Machine  Age,  the  Child,  the  Book,pp 
37-38,  Children's  Library  Yearbook  No. 3  American  Library 


for  sensation,   speed,  action,  easily  sustained  interest,  are 
caused  by  modern  conditions.  "The  sensational  tabloid  and  lack 
of  quiet  evenings  interfere  greatly  with  the  type  of  reading. 
Radio  is  a  deterrent.     It  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  books 
and  the  best  books  can  supplement  the  motion  picture.  The 
motion  picture  sentimentalizes  and  glorifies;  the  well-written 
book  enriches,  widens  and  deepens  impressions. 

All  these  distractions  interfere  with  children's 
reading.  Elaborate  mechanical  toys,  motion  pictures,  radio 
are  keen  competitors  for  a  book.    With  a  desire  for  fresh 
stimulation,  for  thrill,  change,  adventure,  the  modern  city 
child,  while  living  in  a  world  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
intensity,  hurry  and  complication,  has  not  the  means  of  satis- 
fying his  young,  primitive,  natural  desires  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

We  must  build  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  interest." I 
Rasche  declares,  "We  must  learn  to  accomplish  more 
in  making  reading  interests  permanent  during  the  time  child- 
ren are  in  school  so  that  reading  habits  shall  be  so  firmly 
established  by  the  time  children  leave  school  that  the  inter- 
est in  reading  will  not  be  forsaken  for  new  interests  that 

come  with  greater  freedom  and  release  from  educational  suoer- 
2 

vision."     This  is  especially  necessary  as  he  feels  the  home 
environment  in  almost  every  case  is  tearing  down  this  effort. 
Homes  may  be  anything  but  quiet.    The  branch  library  is  often 
the  only  haven  of  quiet  and  encouragement.     "The  quiet  relax- 


Association,  Chicago.  1951. 

1.  Faegre,  Marion,  Understanding  Our  Children,  p. 23 •  Children' 
Library  Yearbook.  Ko.  3»  American  Library  Ass'n,  Chicago  193(1 

2.  Rasche,  William  F.  Methods  Employed  to  Stimulate  Interests 
in  Reading,  p.  125.-  TheSchool  Review  Feb.  1929. 
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ation,  the  calm  mind,  and  the  comtemplative  and  inquiring  at- 
titude which  accompany  the  use  of  hooks    are  direct  com- 
petition with  vast  array  of  new  influences,  particularly  com- 
mercialized forms  of  recreation,  many  of  which  are  unwhole- 
some and  degrading,"     If  theee  facts  are  so  important  for  nor- 
mal children  they  must  be  even  more  so  for  the  special  class 
child.    With  this  feeling  of  unrest  rampant,  special  efforts 
to  inspire  and  instil  a  love  for  reading  in  them  should  he 
encouraged.    This  will  act  as  a  steadying  power  and  balance 
so  that  conflicting  interests  won't  submerge  them. 

This  economic  crisis,  from  which  we  hope  soon  to 
emerge  may  be  a  great  aid  in  salvaging  many  of  these  girls. 
The  return  to  family  and  home  gatherings,  less  pretentious 
living,  more  within  our  means  will  make  for  more  evenings 
at  home.    This  will  mean  opportunity  for  the  girls  to  do 
more  reading.    Inskeep  asserts  "mental  retardation  should 
never  in  the  minds  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  be  an  excuse 
for  the  latter1 s  doing  less  than  his  best  in  reading,   or  in 
any  other  study.     In  life  situations  he  will  need  to  exert 

himself  to  the  uttermost,  and  maximum  effort  should  be  stress- 

2 

ed  in  school  v/ork  until  it  has  become  a  habit." 

"While  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  mechanisms 
of  character  formation,  we  can  not  avoid  realizing  that  lives 
and  events  in  fiction  and  history  leave  a  deep  imprint. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Doctor  Healey's  cases  of  re- 
constructed youth  was  that  of  a  girl  of  very  mediocre  back- 


1.  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Children's  Reading,  p.  18. 
White  House  Conference,  Y.ashington  D.  C.  1932 

2.  Inskeep.  Annie  Dolman,     Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded  Child- 
ren, p.  61    The  Llacmillan  Co.  1^26 
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ground  and  family,  who,  at  an  early  age  began  to  read  quanti- 
ties of  library  books.    Y/hile  the  family  sank  lower  and  lower 

in  squalor,  this  girl,  her  ambition  fired  by  reading  of  a 

world  totally  different  from  what  she  had  known,  aspired  and 

attained  to  a  life  on  a  completely  different  scale.    We  may 

give  glimpses  of  beauty  anc  color  and  richness  of  life  through 

books,  that  will  excite  that  divine  discontent  which  means 

progress • 

Without  expecting  too  much  of  children,  with  the  re- 
cognition that  their  possibilities,  however  much  limited  by 
predetermined  characteristics,  will  show  development,   just  in 
proportion  to  the  fitness  of  their  environment,  let  us  do 
what  we  can  in  the  way  of  making  that  environment  richer  and 
more  experimental  by  providing  books  at  each  stage  of  growth 
that  are  aJ.  once  a  challenge  and  a  satisfaction.""*" 

In  view  of  the  prognostic  findings,   exaggerated  now 
by  the  present  economic  situation,  and  realizing  the  tremen- 
dous effect  worthwhile  reading  has  upon  the  emotions  and  char- 
acters of  these  girls,  it  seemed  most  fitting  to  make  an  in 
vestigation  into  the  voluntary  readings  of  these  girls  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  social-civic  value  of  their  readings. 
If  the  analysis  showed  revealed  needs,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  stimulate  new  interests  in  better  reading  materials. 


1.  Faegre,  Marion,  Understanding  Our  Children,  pp.  45-46 

Children's  Library  Yearbook  no.  3»  American  Library  Assoc- 
iation, Chicago.  1931 
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CHAPTER  IV 
WHAT  DO  THESE  PUPILS  READ? 

To  determine  what  these  girls  read,  when  they  read 
for  recreation,  each  girl  was  asked  what  books,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  she  had  read  outside  of  school  during  the  past 
year.    Some  of  the  girls  prepared  book  lists  but  the  many 
errors  in  spelling,  combined  with  the  illegibility  of  their 
writing,  in  most  cases,  made  oral  reports  a  necessity.  The 
following  procedure  was  used  in  obtaining  the  oral  reports. 
Because  the  classes  are  small  in  number  (limited  to  eighteen), 
it  was  possible  to  carry  on  this  work  with  little  interruption 
of  the  usual  program.    The  teacher  received  reports  from  a 
group  of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  writing  the  titles  of  their 
readings  while  the  remaining  members  of  the  class  continued 
with  their  regular  work.     Several  times  girls,  hearing  the 
names  of  books  mentioned  by  others,  were  apparently  reminded 
of  some  which  they  had  forgotten. 

The  listing  was  done  most  informally,  and  since  the 
inquisitor  was  not  the  teacher  of  reading,  the  girls  had  no 
inhibitions  about  giving  their  lists;  they  entered  into  the 
work  as  though  it  were  a  game. 

Feeling  that  it  might  recall  other  books  to  their 
minds,  and  in  order  to  check  the  possible  grade  level  of  the 
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books  read,  graded  and  selected  book  lists  were  read  to  them 
and  checked  by  the  teacher.    These  book  lists,  with  the  two 
exceptions  of  those  dealing  with  Special  Classes,  contained 
names  of  books  most  popularly  read  by  normal  children  and 
books  that  contained  much  of  worth  and  of  civic  value,  and 
books  that  are  easily  accessible  to  the  girls.    The  object  was 
to  discover  if  their  reading  tastes  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  normal  child  and  if  so  to  help  further  reading  along  these 
same  lines. 

V/ith  these  objectives  in  view  the  following  book 
lists  were  used: 

Baltimore  Reading  ListsT   issued  by  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  of  Baltimore  -  1932    Grades  7,  8,  9. 

The  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Women*  s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  Boston  1931-32    Selected  lists. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Book  Lists  for  Boys  and  Girls 
1932  -  Grades  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  Junior  High  School. 

Boston  Public  Schools,  Authorized  Texts  1931 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  Grades. 

Dale-lie sh,  Alice,  Picture  Story  Books  -  Kindergarten 
Grade  1  (article  on  Colorful  Literature  for  Children  in  Child- 
hood Education  -  September  1928) • 

Kimball,  Ethel  E . ,  Boston  University  Collective 

Biography . 

Kimball,  Ethel  S.,  Boston  University  Individual 

Biography . 
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Newark  Public  Library,  Reading  List  for  Children 
1931  -  "Every land" 

State  Department  of  Education  N.Y.,  Special  Class 

Bulletin. 

Story-3ook  America  -  Baltimore  -  Grades  3  through  8 
Syllabus  for  Character  Building  in  Special  Classes , 
Boston  (Bibliographies  at  end  of  each  chapter)  1931* 

Many  of  our  girls  have  library  cards  or  make  use  of 
the  cards  of  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Terman  and  Lima  who  say 
"As  a  rule  these  children  read  nothing  at  all  outside  of  their 
school  texts  (and  they  can  read  little  in  them) ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  read,  it  is  obvious  that  books  which 
are  read  by  average  children  of  their  age  will  not  be  suitable 
for  them,"     our  girls  seem  to  go  often  to  their  branch  librar- 
ies and  take  out  and  read  books  there.    Apparently  they  own 
few  books  themselves. 

The  books  read  are  therefore  almost  entirely  library 
books  with  a  slight  scattering  of  personal  ones.  Obviously, 
the  choice  of  books  was  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  the  librarians.     I  feel  that  much  praise  is  due  Miss  Alice 


• 

Jordan,  Supervisor  of  the  Children's  Room  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  the  assistant  librarians  there  and  those  in  the 
Branch  Libraries,   for  their  selection  of  worthwhile  books  and 
helpful  suggestions  to  these  girls. 

1.  Terman,  Lewis  M.,  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children's  Reading, 
pp.62-63«    D«  Appleton  and  Co.,  N.Y.  Revised  Edition  1932 

Only  one  child  reported  reading  the  Bible.  The 
books  selected  as  most  representative  of  their  readings  have 
been  divided  into  the  most  commonly  used  groupings  :  Picture 
Story  Books,  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends,  Fiction  (includ- 
ing stories  of  other  lands),  Animal  Stories,  Poetry,  Travel, 
Historical  Stories  and  Biography. 
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SELECTED  LIST  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  BOOKS  READ 


STORY  PICTURE  BOOKS 
*Bannerman  -  Little  Black  Sambo 

Boutet  de  Monvel  -  Jeanne  d'Arc 
*Brooks        -  The  Golden  Goose  and  the  Three  Little  Pigs 

*  -  The  Three  Bears 

*Le  Fevre    -  The  Cock,  the  Mouse,  the  Red  Hen 
*Potter        -  Tale  of  Peter  Rao-bit 

-  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny 
FAIRY  TALES ,  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 
^Andersen    -  Thumbelina 

*  Anders  en    -  Fairy  Tales 
Arabian  Nights  -  Lang 

•"-Bailey        -  7/onder  Stories 

Babbitt      -  Jataka  Tales 
•"■Baldwin      -  The  Fairy  Reader 

Barrie        -  Peter  and  Wendy 
--'•Browne        -  Granny's  V/onder ful  Chair 
*Carroll      -  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
-Clark         -  The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes  , 
'"•Collodi      -  Pinocchio 

*Colum         -  The  Girl  Who  Sat  by  the  Ashes 

*  -  The  Children  Who  Followed  the  Piper 
*Craik         -  The  Little  Lame  Prince 


1.  *  Harks  most  popular 


Graham e  -  'wind  in  the  Willows 
-"Grimm  Brothers  -  Fairy  Tales 
Grishina  -  Peter  Pea 

Harris  -  Uncle  Remus:    His  Songs  and  Sayings  (Selections) 

Jacobs  -  English  Fairy  Tales 
*Kingsley  -  The  Water  Babies 
-"-Lang  -  Fairy  Books,  Blue,  Red,  Green,  etc. 

MacDonald  -  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
*  -  The  Princess  and  the-  Goblin 

Maeterlinck  -  The  Blue  Bird 
*Maltby  -  The  Gingerbread  Boy  Story  Book 
-"-Perrault  -  Tales  of  Mother  Goose 
*Pyle  -  The  Wonder  Clock 

Ruskin  -  The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Stephens  -  Irish  Fairy  Tales 

Swift  -  Gulliver's  Travels 

Thorne  -  Thorns en  -  East  o'   the  Sun  and  West  o'   the  Moon 
Wiggin  -  Tales  of  Laughter 

FICTION 

Allee  -  Susanna  and  Tristram 
*Alcott  -  Little  Women 

Little  Men 
*Aldrich  -  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

Bianco  -  The  Little  Wooden  Doll 
•^Burnett  -  Sara  Crewe 
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•^Burnett  -  The  Secret  Garden 
* CI em ens  -  The  Adventure  of  Tom  Sawyer 
*"  The  Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

Cobb  -  Arlo 

*  Penny 

*  Clematis 
*Defoe  -  Robinson  Crusoe 

Dickens  -  A  Christmas  Carol  (Parts) 
*&$dg«  -  Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates  . 

Hale  -  Peterkin  Papers 
•"Hev.'ard  -  Ameliar-Anne  and  the  Green  Umbrella 
*Hunt  -  The  Little  House  in  the  Woods 
* Jackson  -  Kelly's  Silver  Mine 
Jewett  -  The  Country  Doctor 
^Montgomery  -  Anne  of  Green  Gables 

Otis  -  Toby  Tyler 
-*Perkins  -  The  Dutch  Twins 

*  >       The  Mexican  Twins  .« 
Pyle  -  The  Christmas  Angel f  1 

Pyle,  H.  -  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robip  Hood 
Rice  -  Mrs.  WJigga  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
^Spyri  -  Heidi 

■"■Stevenson-  -  Treasure  Island 
Tarkington  -  Penrod 

*  r  Penrod  and  Sam 

Van  Dyke  -  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man 


Van  Dyke 
Waller 
■"•Webster 

"*Wiggin 

Wyss 

Burgess 
Darling 
*Field 
Hudson 
James 
Kipling 
Lofting 
London 
Maxwell 
HlgGS 
Sewell 

Field 
Lindsay 
Longf ellow 
Milne 
Thompson 
Whit tier 


-  The  First  Christmas  Tree 

-  A  Daughter  of  the  Rich 

-  Daddy  Long  Legs 

-  When  Patty  Went  to  College 

-  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

-  The  Bird' s  Christmas  Carol 

-  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

ANIMAL  STORIES 

-  Old  Mother  West  Wind 

-  Baldy  of  Nome 

-  Little  Dog  Toby 

-  A  Little  Boy  Lost 

-  Smoky 

-  The  Jungle  Book 

-  The  Story  of  Doctor  Doolittle 

-  The  Call  of  the  Wild 

-  Charlie  and  His  Kitten  Topsy 

-  Animal  Stories  of  Eskimo  Land 

-  Black  Beauty 

POETRY 

-  Poems 

-  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems 

-  Poems 

-  When  We  Were  Very  Young 

-  Silver  Pennies 

-  Poems 


TRAVEL 


Buchan 
*Byrd 

Clement 

Irving 

Sabin 

Schultz 
*Stefansson 

Blackmore 
C  ooper 
Haskell 
Jackson 
Pumphrey 
S  eaman 

Alcott 
Andersen 
*Eaton 
Ferris 
Lincoln 
Lindbergh 
Washington 


The  Last  Secrets 
Little  America 
Once  in  France 
Voyage  of  Columbus 

Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Overland  Trail 
With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies 
My  Life  with  the  Eskimos 

HISTORICAL  STORIES 
Lorna  Do one 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Katrinka,  the  Story  of  a  Russian  Child 

Ramona 

Pilgrim  Stories 

Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons 

BIOGRAPHY 
Louisa  Mav  Alcott  -  Moses 
True  Story  of  My  Life 
Jeanne  d'Arc 
Girls  Who  Did 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  -  Nieolay 
We 

G-eorge  Washington  -  Scudder 


This  is  not  the  complete  list  "but  rather  a  selected 
list  of  the  most  popular  books  chosen.    Obviously  all  the  girls, 
have  not  read  all  of  them,  some  will  read  many,  some  will  read 
only  a  few.    The  Fairy  Tale  and  Fiction  lists  are  so  long  that 
it  might  point  to  a  significant  fact  spoken  of  by  Terman  and 
Lima  that  these  children  are  quite  content  with  one  or  two 
kinds  of  simple  literature.    On  the  other  hand  several  of  the 
girls  vrere  interested  in  many  kinds.    One  girl,  Catherine,  has 
read  hundreds  of  books  of  all  types  and  kinds.    Her  book  list 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  Junior  High  and  High  School  books. 
She  has  read  many  biographies,  books  of  travel,  history,  many 
of  the  classics  besides  the  very  best  of  the  new  books  in  fic- 
tion.   She  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  poetry.    Because  of  being 
exceptional  she  can  not,  of  course,  be  considered  as  a  norm 
in  this  study  and  her  list,  therefore,  is  not  included. 

:iagazi::ss 

Magazines  read  by  the  girls  showed  the  following 
results.    The  report  on  the  magazines  is  given  in  the  order  of 
their  popularity. 
True  Stories 

Movie  Magazine  \ 
Love  Stories 

Street  and  Smith's  Love  Stories 
Liberty 


True  Confessions 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Good  Housekeeping 
St.  Nicholas 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Detective  Stories 

Street  and  Smith's  Wild  West  Stories 

Movie  Mirror 

Argosy 

American  G-irl 
McCalls 

Munsey's  Magazine 
Top  Notch 
Western  Stories 
Cosmopolitan 
Pictorial  Review 
Girls'  Scout  Book 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  check-up  of  the  Newspapers  showed  that  the  fol 
lowing,  in  the  order  of  popularity,  are  most  commonly  read. 
The  Record  (tabloid) 
Boston  American 
Boston  Post 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Traveler 
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Boston  Herald 

The  Chronicle  (for  the  colored  race) 


D.    Other  Studies 

For  comparison  and  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  its  possible  solution,  -voluntary  readings  of 
pupils  of  other  schools  of  like  character  as  also  readings 
of  normal  children  were  studied.    The  following  questions  arose: 

Are  there  points  of  similarity  in  readings  of  special 
class  children? 

Do  they  read  the  same  kinds  of  books  that  normal 
children  do? 

If  so,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  this 
standard.     It  is  a  stimulus  to  their  self  respect  because  of 
its  appeal  to  resemblance  in  taste  of  normal  children. 

The  children  of  the  Montgomery  School  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,"1"  similar  in  character  to  the  girls  studied,  sel- 
ect books  from  the  following  types:     stories  dealing  with 
adventure,  animal  stories,   fairy  tales,  funny  stories,  wise 
old  tales,  and  poems.    There  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
comparison  in  the  types  of  reading  selected  by  these  children. 

No  comparison  was  made  in  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper selections  because  in  this  particular  school,  this  read- 
ing is  directed  largely  by  the  school. 


1.  Ryan,  Evelyn  E.  Teacher  in  Montgomery  St.  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey  -  Letter  to  me    Nov.  15,  1932 


Since  I  am  dealing  only  with  girls  I  shall  exclude 

boys'  reading  interests  reported  in  these  studies,  except 

where  they  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  study. 

1 

Jordan,     in  his  study  v/ith  normal  children,  finds 
that  girls  select  books  of  fiction  although  they  also  read 
the  same  books  of  adventure  as  the  boys.    Most  authorities 
have  found  that  boys  will  almost  never  read  girls'  books  as 
"Little  Women",  "The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost" ,  "Pollyanna", 
although, like  the  boys,  the  girls  read  "ivanhoe"  and  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities".    Jordan's  findings  reveal  that  girls  enjoy  such 
books  as*-  Little  Women  Sara  Crewe 

Peggy  Clover  of  the  High  Valley 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
Hans  Brinker  Five  Little  Peppers 

Katrinka  Pollyanna 
Willow  Whistle  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

They  select  very  few  books  on  science,  information, 
travel,  history,  biography. 

Girls  from  10-13  preferred  magazines  dealing  with 
"women  arts"  such  as  "Pictorial  Review",  "Photoplay",  "Motion 
Picture",  "Ladies'  Home  Journal",  "Woman's  Home  Companion", 
"Woman's  World,  "Delineator".    A  greater  interest  in  magazines 
was  manifested  by  girls  between  the  ages  of  14-16  and  17-18. 
In  a  study  which  he  made  with  girls  between  the  ages  of  12-18 
the  first  investigations    resulted  as  follows > 


I.Jordan,  Arthur  Melville,  Children's  Interests  in  Re 
pp.  50-93-  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  1926. 
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12-16 


14-16 


Ladies'  Home  J  our  rial 
St.  Nicholas 
Youth's  Companion 
Pictorial  Review 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Cosmopolitan 
American  Magazine 
St.  Nicholas 
Woman's  Home  Companion      Pictorial  Review 

17-18 

Ladies*  Home  Journal 

Literary  Digest 

Cosmopolitan 

American  Magazine 

Good  Housekeeping 
The  second  investigation  resulted  in  the  same  choice  of  maga- 
zines but  with  the  American  Magazine  taking  first  place  on  the 
14-16  and  16-18  list. 

There  appears  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  the 
readings  of  these  normal  girls  and  Special  Class  girls. 


Johnson,     in  a  study  to  determine  the  reading  in- 
terests of  normal  girls,  found  that  the  authors  most  fre- 
quently read  by  girls  are  as  follows: 

Alcott  Montgomery  Rinehart 

G-rey  Porter  Seaman 

Hope  Rankin  Spyri 

Wiggin 


1.  Johnson,  B.  Lamor,  Children's  Reading  Interests  as  Related 
to  sex  and  grade  '    School  Review  April  1932 
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The  girls'  interests  were  concerned  with  the  home, 

school,  and  children.    They  enjoy  detective  stories,  adventure 

stories,  and  a  little  non-fiction.    He  reports  that  the 

1 

favorite  magazines  are  those  published  for  adults.  Liberty 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  were  mentioned  as  special 
favorites.    No  particular  newspapers  were  mentioned.  The 
interests  of  these  girls  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  Special  Class  Girls.    Most  of  their  books  are  similar  in 
type  although  some  seem  to  be  a  little  more  advanced  than 
those  read  by  our  girls,  especially  those  by  Grey  and  Rinehart. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe"^" 

during  the  Boston  Public  Library's  "Fineless  Week"  last 

October,  the  writer  mentioned  some  of  the  books  most  fre- 

quently loaned  to  children  from  this  particular  branch 

library.    The  popularity  of  the  books  was  estimated  by  the 

number  of  copies  ovmed  by  the  library  of  each  of  these  favorite 

books . 

Pinocchio  -  25  copies 

Heidi  -  15  copies 

Clematis  -  15  copies 

Pollyanna  -  15  copies 

The  Fairy  Reader  -  15  copies 

Tom  Sawyer  -  12  copies 

Penrod  and  Sam  -  12  copies 
The  Pet  Pony  -  12  copies 
This  would  seem  to  be  another  indication  of  the 

1.  Lyons,  Louis  JUL.  -  Article  in  Boston  Globe,  Sunday, 

October  30,  1932 

- 


similarity  of  tastes  in  the  normal  and  special  class  child. 

The  Report  on  Children's  Reading  from  the  White 
House  Conference  did  not  name  special  books  but  suggested 
children's  interest  in  humor  and  mystery  stories. 

The  report  on  magazines  placed  the  girls'  interests 
with  the  adult  magazines  rather  than  those  magazines  which 
were  written  especially  for  them.     The  list  of  children's 
magazines  given,  is  as  follows: 

American  Boy 

Child  Life 

Open  Road 

American  Girl 

St.  Nicholas 

Every  Girls 

John  Martin's  Book 
These  magazines,  according  to  the  report,  are  not 
read  widely  by  the  children.  -Their  choices  were  listed  with- 
out regard  to  degree  of  preference. 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Pictorial  Review 

W oman's  Home  Companion 

McCalls 

True  Stories 

American 


Household 

Cosmopolitan 

Colliers 

G-ood  Housekeeping 
Literary  Digest 
Delineator 
Liberty- 
Woman*  s  World 
Western  Story 
Geographic 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
Needlecraf t 

A  comparison  of  this  list  of  magazines  with  that  of 
the  Special  Class  Girls  shows  a  high  degree  of  conformity  in 
their  reading  tastes. 

The  Pittsburgh1  Study  deals  not  only  with  the  vol- 
untary readings  of  normal  children  but  also  with  those  of  the 
subnormal.    It  is  a  very  complete  study  but  only  the  parts 
most  pertinent  to  my  problem  have  been  used  here. 

The  Pittsburgh  Study  represents  the  outstanding 
books  in  the  minds  of  5>510  boys  and  girls  who  furnished 
50,845  titles  from  which  to  select  their  favorites.  The 
first  book  received  1597  endorsements  and  the  last  of  the 
group  received  166.    The  ages  ranged  from  11-19 • 

Outstanding  Books  (listed  in  order  of  popularity) 

^Treasure  Island 

~T.  wnat  -fittsDurgn  Junior  High  bcnooi  .rupiis  Reaa.secorlcP 

Edition  ..Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  1931. 

*    Appears  on  our  list. 


Ivanhoe 
*Call  of  the  Wild 
♦Tom  Sawyer 
♦Little  7/ omen 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Black  Arrow 
-Huckleberry  Finn 
♦Ramona 

Kidnapped 

Short  Stories  (Mikels) 
Keller  -  Story  of  My  Life 
Jim  Davis 
Oliver  Twist 
Master  Skylark 
Julius  Caesar 
Three  Musketeers 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu  Stories 
Tarzan  Series 
Old  Fashioned  Girl 
♦We 

♦Little  Men 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 
Jane  Eyre 

Captains  Courageous 

Hugh  Wynne 

Tom  Swift  Series 
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Perfect  Tribute 

Life  of  Edison  (Meadowcrof t) 

Wings 

Understood  Betsy 

Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

Ben  Hur 
*Anne  of  Green  Gables 
*Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Mysterious  Island 

Betty  Leicester 

The  Virginians 

The  Mutineers 

Freckles 
^Rebecca  of  Sunny  "brook  Farm 

Daniel  Boone 

Cruise  of  the  Dazzler 

Under  the  Lilacs 

Dusty  Star 
*Robin  Hood 

The  favorite  author  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
the  second  favorite  was  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

Although  this  list  of  "favorite  books"  covering  many 
types  of  reading,  represents  the  choices  of  boys  as  well  as 
girls  in  Junior  High  School,  the  girls'  choices  are  quite 
apparent.    They  are  the  same  old  favorites  selected  by  all 
groups  of  girls. 


It  seems  quite  significant  that  our  subnormal  girls 
have  chosen  largely  the  same  books  as  these  Junior  High  girls. 


Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea 
^Treasure  Island 
Black  Arrow 
Kidnapped 
Jim  Davis 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 
Captains  Courageous 
Mysterious  Island 
The  Mutineers 
Daniel  Boone 
Cruise  of  the  Dazzler 
Lone  Star  Ranger 
^Robinson  Crusoe 
Hoosier  School  Boy 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo 
In  the  Sargasso  Sea 
The  Pearl  Lagoon 
The  Great  Quest 
Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Ungava  Bob 
Moby  Dick 
Desert  Gold 


U.  P.  Trail 
Siberian  Gold 
Michael  Strogoff 
Count  Luckner,  Sea  Devil 
This  last  was  recommended  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

Historical  Tales 
Ivanhoe 

*Ramona 

Master  Skylark 

Hugh  Wynne 

Ben  Hur 
*Last  of  the  Mohicans 
*Robin  Hood 

Boots  and  Saddles 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

Martin  Hyde 

Men  of  Iron 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Les  Miserables 

Merrylips 

Lance  of  Kanana 

The  Spy 

The  Deerslayer 
Barnaby  Lee 
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Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 
Connecticut  Yankee 
Quentin  Durward 

Animal  Stories 
---Call  of  the  Wild 

Dusty  Star 

Shasta  of  the  Wolves 

Wildfire 

White  Fang 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

Greyfriars  Bobby 
* Jungle  Books 
■KSmoky 

■*Black  Beauty 

Kari,  the  Elephant 
^Doctor  Doolittle  Series 

Stories  of  the  Coulla  Country 

Stikeen 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 
Wolf,   the  Store  Leader 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly 

Aviation  Books  had  "We"  in  common  with  our  lists. 


Favorite  Series: (in  common  with  our 

girls) 

Bobsy  Twins 
Five  Little  Peppers 
Marjorie  Dean 
Ruth  Fielding 
What  Katy  Did 

Peter  and  Polly  (aopeared  only  on  our 

lists) 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  showed  that  about  twice  as 
many  "Series"  were  reported  by  pupils  with  greater  mentality 
than  those  of  less.  Why?     They  feel  unable  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusions. 


Biography 
Keller-  Story  of  Zy  Life 
Meadowcroft  -  Boy1 s  Life  of  Lincoln 
Andrews  -  The  Perfect  Tribute 
Life  of  Roosevelt 
Florence  Nightingale 
*Life  of  Lincoln 
On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee 
Life  of  Lindbergh 
Up  From  Slavery 
Clara  Barton 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous 
*LIfe  of  Washington 


f 

Americanization  of  Edv/ard  Bok 
Lives  of  G-irls  Who  Became  Famous 
^Buffalo  Bill 
Life  of  Colonel  Lawrence(for  boys) 
Making  of  an  American 
*Girls  Who  Did 
Napoleon 

Autobiography  of  Carnegie 
Life  of  Grant 

A  check-up  on  Girls1  Books  showed  the  following 
favorites(not  in  order  of  popularity) . 

*Anne  of  Green  Gables 

Betty  Leicester 

Eight  Cousins 

Florence  Nightingale 

Girl  of  the  Limberlost 
*Heidl 

Jane  Eyre 

Keller  -  Story  of  Hy  Life 
^Little  Women 

Little  Minister 

Old  Fashioned  Girl 

The  Promised  Land 
*Ramona 

^Rebecca  of  Sunny brook  Farm 
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Rose  in  Bloom 
Trinity  Bells 
Understood  Betsy 
Under  the. Lilacs 
-■Appear  on  cur  lists 

The  seven  types  of  literature  in  order  of  pooularity 
are  Fiction,  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fairy  Tales. 

In  response  to  the  question  ol  whether  or  not  they 
cared  to  re-read  "liked  books,"  it  was  found  that  most  girls 
liked  to  read  books  a  second  time. 

Study  of  Low  I.  0,3 • 
Pupils  with  I.  Q,s.  ranging  from  85-39  were  question- 
ed as  to  the  books  they  liked  best.    Of  the  24  books  which 
they  liked  best  23  are  found  in  the  list  of  Outstanding  Books  - 
the  one  book  which  is  foreign  to  that  list  is  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
LandS 

From  this  list  they  were  asked  to  investigate  which 
tfere  their  favorites. 

Favorite  Books 
Little  Women 
Treasure  Island 
Ramona 
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Little  Men 
Tom  Sawyer 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
I vanhoe 

Call  of  the  Wild 

Comparison  of  this  list  with  the  8  books  most  pop- 
ular with  pupils  who  had  the  highest  I.Qs.  shows  that  4  of 
the  8  hooks  appear  on  both  lists.    They  are  "Treasure  Island" 
"I vanhoe",  "Tom  Sawyer",  "Lady  of  the  Lake". 

"Books  seem  to  make  appeal  for  qualities  that  lie 
within  them  -  that  is  reading  seems  to  be  an  emotional  rath- 
er  than  intellectual  process." 

Low  I.Qs.  were  about  evenly  divided  as  to  desire 
to  re-read  a  book. 

Preferred  Types  of  Literature 
Fiction 
Travel 
History 
Poetry 
Biography 
Fairy  Tales 

The  Reading  Tastes  were  the  same  as  those  having 
the  high  I.Q,s.  with  a  reversal  of  Travel  and  History.  My 
girls  preferred  Fiction,  Fairy  Tales,  Biography,  Travel, 
History  and  Poetry. 

1.  What  Pittsburgh  Junior  High  School  Pupils  Read,  p.  42 

Henry  C?Frick  Educational  Commission,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1931* 
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Studies  were  made  with  Negro  children  to  sec  if 
their  reading  tastes  differ  from  the  white  children.     The  same 
general  results  were  found  only  girls  prefer  Poetry,  Biography, 
and  Fairy  Tales  to  Travel  and  History.    We  find  that  our  few 
colored  girls'   reading  tastes  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
white  children.     There  is  no  segregation  and  the  two  races 
have  so  commingled  that  no  apparent  difference  is  remarked. 

These  studies  have  obviously  answered  the  questions 
provoked  "by  this  problem. 

1.  Are  there  points  of  similarity  in  readings  of 
special  class  children? 

The  results  point  to  a  high  degree  of  similarity 
in  Special  Class  Readings  as  borne  out  by  the  comparison 
with  the  types  of  books  selected  by  the  girls  of  this  study, 
by  the  subnormal  children  in  Newark,  and  by  the  ttLow  I.  Q,s." 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Study 

2.  Do  they  read  the  same  kinds  of  books  that,  normal 
children  do? 

Again  the  answer  appears  to  be  in  the  affirmative* 
The  types  read  have  a  high  degree  of  correlation.    All  types 
are  not  read  to  the  same  extent  as  read  by  normal  children. 
All  children  prefer  fiction  to  the  other  kinds.    They  all 
enjoy  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  addition  to  fiction, 
books  of  Travel,  History,  Biography,  Fairy  Tales,  Poetry. 

Brilliant,  average,  and  dull  pupils  all  find  enjoy- 
ment in  the  same  books,  and  strangely  enough,  these  books, 


in  many  cases,  are  "books  which  have  been  favorites  for  years 

The  same  results  hold  in  regard  to  newspapers  and 
somewhat  to  magazines.    The  same  sections  of  the  papers  in- 
terest both  groups.    Both  groups  enjoy  the  women's  magazines 
but  the  special  class  girls  seem  to  prefer  Love  and  True 
Story  Magazines  while  the  normal  girls  tend  toward  a  higher 
type  as  the  American  Magazine  and  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHAPTER  V 


EXAMINATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  READINGS . 

To  examine  intelligently  and  judge  these  voluntary 
readings  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  criteria.    Children's  in- 
terests and  tastes  change  as  they  develop;  many  factors,  in- 
trinsic as  well  as  extrinsic,  affect  the  child's  choice  of 
books.    Books  are  graded  according  to  the  interest  and  mater- 
ial and  fit  into  certain  stages  of  the  child's  development* 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  special  class 
girls'  readings  and  interests  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
normal  girls,  it  is  quite  fitting  to  judge  their  readings  by 
the  same  standards  as  are  used  with  normal  girls. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  consider  the  following 
factors  affecting  the  books  read:     types  of  stories,  illustra- 
tions, print,  possible  grade. 

A.  BOOKS 
Types  of  Stories 
The  ideal  book  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children' s 

1 

librarian    is  the  one  equally  claimed  by  grown  persons.  "Bou- 
tet  del.Ionvel's  'Jeanne  d' Arc ', 'Alice  in  Wonderland*  ,   'Hitty' , 
carry  one  into  a  world  outside  his  own  experiences  through 

1.  Jordan,  Alice  M.  The  Ideal  Book  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Children's  Librarian,  pp.  9-11.  Children's  Library  Year 
Book  No.  3,  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  1931. 


pleasure.  Books  must  meet  "boys  and  girls  at  the  point  of  some 
interest  and  carry  them  to  further  enjoyment  and  ultimate  broad- 
ening of  powers .  Personality  and  taste,  previous  experience 
and  mental  maturity  govern  the  capacity  of  us  all.    Unless  a 
book  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  mental  life,  it 
is  a  waster  of  time.    A  child's  book  is  an  invitation,  un- 
addressed.  It  may  say:  Turn  my  page.  I  will  fling  wide  to  you 
the  gates  opening  on  far  horizons  of  fact  or  fancy,  of  beauty 
and  poetry  and  the  life  of  the  spirit.    Always  the  doubt  wheth- 
er the  invitation  is  meant  for  him  enters  the  child's  mind  un- 
consciously.    So  the  ideal  book  must  be  outwardly  attractive 
to  draw  the  questioner  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  contents. 

Since  the  format  of  a  book  should  be  determined  by 
its  character  and  purpose,  it  can  not  follow  altogether  fixed 
rules,  nor  can  an  observer  say  definitely  whether  children  pre- 
fer one  size  and  shape  more  than  another. 

1.  Preferred  size  or  shape  unknown. 

2.  Books  must  not  be  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for 
small  hands. 

3.  The  binding  should  be  flexible  and  open  easily; 
strength  and  durability  combined  with  form. 

4.  Gay  and  colorful  covers  catch  the  eye  but  decora- 
tion should  be  in  keeping  with  the  book  as  a  whole. 

5.  Paper  should  be  of  fair  aAuality  so  as  not  to  ab- 
sorb dirt  and  which  will  bear  rebinding. 

6.  Margins  should  be  sufficiently  wide  and  unadorned. 


Topography  very  important. 

1.  It  should  have  print  large  enough. 

It  should  not  be  small  and  commonplace.  When 
a  book  looks  forbidding  children  do  not  even 
give  it  a  trial. 

2.  Illustrations  should  fit  text.     They  should  so 
accord  with  the  temper  and  atmosphere  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  very  structure  of  the  book. 
They  must  be  sufficiently  arresting  to  make 
child  pause  over  them. 

3.  Traditional  folklore,  authentic  text  should  be 
faithful  to  origins,  form  and  spirit. 

4.  English-  Clear  and  simple,  free  from  mannerisms 
and  condescension.  Things  may  be  said  simply,  in 
short  and  familiar  words,  and  still  be  beautifully 
said. 

Our  ideal  book  would 

1.  Satisfy  his  curiosity  and  lead  him  on  to  the 
development  of  further  interests  in  the  world 
of  men  or  nature. 

2.  3e  trustworthy,  it  should  be  written  by  one  who 
knows . 

3.  Be  so  presented  that  it  brings  out  the  romance  of 

history,  the  lure  of  geography,  mystery  of  science 

1 

and  draws  inspiration  instead  of  di sallus i onment u • 


3L.  Jordan, Alice  M.  The  Ideal  Book  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Children's  Librarian  pp.  9-11. Children1 s  Library  Year  Book 

No.  3.  American  Library  Association,Chicago .1931 . 
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In  "A  Reading  Procedure" ,     the  author  feels  that  the 
child' s  interest  is  aroused  in  the  material  through  drawing 
upon  his  experiences.     She  feels  that  very  young  children, 
(grade  1)  need  hooks  that  have  a  great  deal  of  action,  con- 
versation, color,  familiar  elements.    Type-"Mother  Goose" , 
"Briar  Rose",  "Puss  in  Boots" ,  " Peter  Rabbit" ,  "Thumbelina" . 
The  next  group  of  2  and  3  grade  level  demand  immediate  results. 
Their  keen  sense  of  justice  must  be  satisfied  by  having  the 
evil  punished-  the  good  rewarded.    They  demand  humor  in  comical 
tales,  tricks  in  plenty,  and  the  fairy  element. 

The  imaginative  period.    Type  of  book,  the  Fairy 
Story-  Perrault  and  Madame  de  Beaumont.    Animal  and  Nature 
Stories-  "Uncle  Remus",  "Jungle  Books",  "Peter  Pan",  "Little 
Black  Sambo",  "Robinson  Crusoe",  "Ameliar  Anne  and  The  Green 
Umbrella" . 

The  next  period  for  grades  4,5>  and  6  is  a  demand 
for  reality,  the  fairy  element  vanishing,  a  demand  for  the 
true,  the  experiences  of  adult  life.  Types-  History,  Biography, 
Stories  of  Girls,  Adventure,  Loyalty  to  Crowd  or  Gang,  Chival- 
ry, Heroism.    Stories-  Hawthorne's  stories,  "Pinocchio" ,  "Hans 
Brinker",  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  ,  "Little  W  omen"  ,  "Pied  Piper", 
"Katinka" . 

Miss  Dalgliesh  in  her  study  of  Literature  and  Chil- 

2 

dren' s  Interests    says  that  all  good  stories  which  connect 
closely  with  children's  interests  are  literature.  Importance 


1.  Tuttle,  Florence  Piper,  A  Reading  Procedure,  Reading  Special 
ist  and  Lecturer, 11  Beach  Road,  Lynn,  Mass. 

2.  Dalgliesh,  Alice,  Literature  and  Children's  Interests ,pp .475 
-478.  Childhood  Education.  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co., 
Baltimore ,Mayl929 . 


is  now  given  to  realistic  stories.     The  primers  have  discard- 
ed the  folk  tale  in  favor  of  one  of  childhood  experience. 
She  suggests  that  selections  in  literature  should  be  made  from 
picture  books,  simple  picture  story  books,  stories  of  real 
experiences,  the  simpler  fanciful  material  such  as  animal  folk 
tales,  fairy  poems,  and  some  of  the  less  involved  fairy 
stories,  and  poems.     It  is  better  to  hear  few  poems  and  enjoy 
them.  She  cites  "Christopher  Robin"  by  A.A.Milne  as  an  example. 

1 

J ordan    found  that  in  small  children,  interests 
center  in  fiction  that  depicts  children  like  themselves;  as 
they  grow  older,  stories  deal  with  people  like  themselves 
and  by  the  time  they  have  reached  High  School  age  their  inter- 
est turns  toward  sentiment  and  emotion. 

Four  kinds  of  fiction  are  of  especial  interest. 
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1.  Stories  of  home  -  Example" Little  Women" 


2.  Stories  of  school  -  Example  "Peggy" 


3.  Fairy  Stories  -  Example  "Alice's  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland" 


(Kindliness 
(Bearing  burd- 
( ens 

Reward  in 
host  of 
friends 

Loyalty 
Friendships 
strong  and 
true 

Gentle, Hap- 
piness result 
of  true  love 
in  openess  of 

f character  and 
( sympathy 
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4.  Love  Stories  -  Example  Woolsey's  "in  the  High  Valley" . 

Wiggin's  and  Sidney's  stories  dealing  with  Type  1 
(home  life)  and  Dodgson's  fairy  stories  appeal  to  the  maternal, 
to  kindliness,  attention  to  others,  response  to  approval  and 
scornful  behavior,  less  response  to  rivalry. 

Most  potent  sources  of  interest  in  children1 s  litera- 
ture are: 

1.  Surprise  Narrativeness  (Favorable  but  with- 

( out  special  inf lu- 

2.  Liveliness  or  action  Poeticalness  (ence 

3.  Animalness  Familiarity  ( 

(Rather  important 

4.  Conversation  Repetition  ( 

5.  Kumor 

6.  Plot 

Moraines s  appreciably  tends  to  decrease  interest. 
He  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  informative  material 
should  not  have  all  six  factors,  even  plot.    History,  biog- 
raphy, travel,  industry  and  natural  science  need  developing. 
Exploratory  activities  should  be  encouraged.    A  felt  need  or 
interest  should  furnish  stimulus  for  various  serviceable  types 
of  exploratory  activities. 

1 

Johnson1 s    findings,  similar  to  all  the  other  studies, 
showed  that  the  interest  lay  chiefly  In  stories  of  the  home, 
school  and  of  children.    Girls  read  more  books  than  newspapers. 
An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  study  shows  that 


1.  Johnson,  B.Lamar,  Children's  Reading  Interests  as  Related 
to  Sex  and  Grade.     School  Review,  April  1932. 
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many  of  the  authors  were  also  favorites  30-50  years  ago. 

1 

The  Desirable  Book    according  to  the  opinions  of 
Terman  and  Lima  should  attain  one  or  more  of  the  desired  aims. 
"It  should 

1.  Inculcate  worthy  ideas  of  conduct  and  achievement 
which  can  actually  motivate  the  child's  life.  (Distinction 
between  type  of  "book  which  leads  to  dreams  of  impossible 
accomplishments  and  that  which  stimulates  formation  of  ideals 
that  may  be  realized)  . 

2.  Serve  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
(Need  not  necessarily  be  informative  nor  instructive) . 

3.  Add  to  the  child's  fund  of  desirable  knowledge. 

4.  Arouse  a  desire  for  further  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture . 

Examples:     Van  Dyke-  '  The  Other  Wise  Man' 

Ruskin    -  'The  King  of  the  Golden  River1 
Mark  Twain-  'The  Prince  and  the  Pauper' 
There  is  a  certain  element,  'high  literary  quality', 
and  indefinable,  unanalyzable  element  that  distinguishes  the 
great  book  from  the  mediocre.    The  writer  of  such  a  book  must 
possess  inherent  sense  of  beauty,  ability  to  paint  striking 
word  pictures,  and  a  liberality  of  ideas  which  prevent  him  from 
ever  descending  into  commonplace.    He  makes  the  book  live. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Perrault,  Howard  Pyle,  and 


1.  Terman, Louis  M .  and  Lima,  "Margaret.  Children's  Reading  pp.85 
-86,  D.Appleton  Co.,  Revised  Edition,  1931* 
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John  Bennett;  their  writings  are  real  literature,  so  beauti- 
ful in  style,  charming  in  thought.     There  is  no  need  to  he 
informational . 

Factual  information  is  seldom  interestingly  written 
as  few  scientists  and  scholars  possess  the  gift  of  a  fine 
prose  style. 

Henrik  Van  Loon,  John  Burroughs,  Eva  Marsh  Tappan, 

Fabre,  V/ .H  .Hudson,  Vernon  Kellogg  show  rare  combination  of 

scholarship  and  literary  ability. 

Children  demand  a  narrative  form  of  writing  within 

1 

the  realm  of  their  own  experience." 

2 

Undesirable  Books  are 

1.  Books  that  are  merely  worthless,  that  is  they  leave 
child  with  nothing  gained,  either  in  information,  in- 
spiration or  literary  appreciation,  give  nothing  of 
value  because  they  have  nothing  of  value  to  give  al- 
though they  may  carry  a  strong  appeal  because  of  theii 
element  of  story,  sentiment,  mystery,  or  adventure 

Series :  books  of  juvenile  adventure  or  school  life  type 

A.  Cheap 

B.  Biographies 

C.  Historians 

D.  Children's  poets 

E.  Nature  Faker 

2.  Books  that  are  directly  harmful. 
Immoral  or  vicious  books  are  likely  to  encourage  downright 


inaccurate 


1.  Terman,  Levels  M.  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children's  Reading, pp. 
85-86  .D.Apoleton  Co.,  Revised  Edition  1931. 

2.  Ibid  op.  77-84. 


criminal  tendencies.  They  are  not  in  as  wide  circulation  as 
commonly  believed.    They  present  "vice  and  criminals  in  such 
an  attractive  way,  that  it  blunts  moral  discrimination.  They 
recount  sensational  or  melodramatic  incidents  that  incite  the 
reader  to  unlawful  or  seriously  unwise  action." 

"For  girls,  the  directly  harmful  book  is  usually 
the  immoral  or  the  over-romantic  love  story  that  suggests 
unhealthful  and  morbid  ideas.    The  girl  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
possess  as  adventurous  or  as  lawless  tendencies  as  the  boy 
and  the  type  of  book  that  glorifies  crime  has  usually  little 
effect  upon  her;  but  the  book  of  suggestive  tone  or  one  that 
depicts  vice  thinly  veiled,  in  the  long  run,  do  her  as  much 
harm  as  the  lawless  books  do  the  boys." 

"The  mental  life  of  the  imaginative  adolescent  girl 
is  woven  largely  of  fantastic  materials  gleaned  from  her  read- 
ings. So  real  to  her  are  the  characters  of  fiction  that  the 
appeal  to  the  human  interest  in  stories  can  sway  her  in  almost 
any  direction.     She  thinks  in  terms  of  things  and  events. 
More-over  she  has  not  the  boy's  outlet  in  dramatic  action. 
Girls  do  not  organize  into  'gangs'  and  put  their  dreams  into 
real  action.    Because  of  her  tendency  to  live  in  a  world  of 
fancy,  and  to  imbue  everything  with  a  tinge  of  sentimental 
romance,  the  adolescent  girl  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  im- 
moral book.    Its  suggestions  take  easy  root  in  her  vivid  im- 
agination.    The  age  of  puberty  is  at  best  a  difficult 
period  in  the  mental  life  of  the  girl  and  if  at  this  time 
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she  is  exposed  to  suggestions  that  are  unhealthful,  her  whole 
life  may  be  affected.     She  gets  false  standards  of  life  from 
sentimental  types  of  literature."  Books  should  he  suggested 
that  deal  with  some  personal  interest. 

"Children  are  interested  in  books  that  interpret; 
in  life  in  all  its  infinite  variations  and  art  in  all  its 
manifold  forms;  also  books  that  tell  them  things  they  want 
to  know  G-irls  are  sentimental  and  romantic." 

"in  spite  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  education, 
voluntary  reading  tendencies  of  girls  center  about  the  person- 
al and  emotional,  about  women  and  their  specific  world.  Read- 
ing interests  are  not  unlike,  where  educational  advantages  are 
similar ." 

A  study  of  the  Negro  child  was  made  and  environment 
was  considered  a  cause  of  difference.    Negro  children  were 
found  to  take  an  interest  in  imaginative  literature  long 
after  the  white  child  had  turned  to  information  books.  Back 
of  each  race  except  the  Indian  and  Negro  there  is  a  certain 
wealth  of  natural  racial  literature.    It  is  an  important 
function  of  the  library  to  supply  it. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  showed  that  girls*  interests 
in  stories  deal  with  personal  and  familiar  experiences;  with 
children  or,  as  they  grow  older  with  people  like  themselves. 
With  younger  girls  action  and  color  are  demanded.    They  like 


stories  that  have  to  deal  with  character.    From  the  imaginative 
period,  when  fairy  stories  please,  they  pass  into  the  period 
where  more  adult  stories  and  factual  material  begin  to  inter- 
est them.    As  the  girls  grow  older,  stories  in  which  there  is 
an  element  of  emotion  and  sentiment  are  pleasing. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  voluntary  readings  of 
the  girls  studied,  were  examined. 


EXAMINATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  READINGS 


The  books  read  by  the  special  class  girls  represent 
Story-picture  Books,  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends,  Fiction, 
(including  stories  of  adventure,  mystery,  animals,  people, 
school,  other  lands,  sentiment  and  fun),  Travel,  Historical 
stories  of  today  and  other  days,  Biography,  and  Poetry. 

The  picture  books  are  for  the  young  girls  or  for 
non- readers.     These  are  almost  entirely  pictorial  with  a  few 
printed  words  which  help  them  to  learn  to  read  by  associating 
the  word  with  the  picture.  The  stories  deal  chiefly  with 
animals,  houses,  and  children.    The  animals  are  personified: 
talking  animals  seem  to  please  these  very  young  readers. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  great  popularity  "Peter  Rabbit"  enjoy- 
ed when  dolls  made  and  dressed  like  him  were  sold  in  the  stores • 
"The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Red  Hen"  is  another  popular 
picture  book.    Boutet  de  Monvel's  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  picture  books  and  has  been  read  by  many. 

The  fairy  tales,  myths  and  legends  for  the  most 
part  are  collections  of  stories  hundreds  of  years  old.  They 
are  modernized  and  brought  up  to  date  without  losing  the  charm 
and  fancy  which  is  their  reason  for  being.     The  ones  most 
commonly  read  by  the  girls  are  largely  from  collections  made 
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by  Grimm  Brothers  and  Andersen.    Colurn's  "The  Girl  Who  Sat  by 
the  Ashes"  is  Cinderella  under  a  new  name.     "Granny's  Wonder- 
ful Chair"  centers  its  collection  of  stories  about  the  magic 
chair  of  a  little  girl.     "Peter  Pea"   is  a  single  story  about 
a  manikin  who  grew  tall  and  married  his  princess.  Almost 
every  child  has  read  and  loved  the  story  of  the  marionette 
"Pinocchio"  who  was  alv/ays  in  mischief  and  that  of  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland" .    Lang's  colored  Fairy  Books-  "Blue", 
"Rec*"  , "Green"  ,  etc.  are  collections  of  stories  representing 
a  wide  range  of  culture;  stories  from  the  primitive  Indian 
and  African  tribes,  others  from  folklore,  stories  by  Grimm 
and  Asbjornsen,   some  from  the  French  writers  -  Le  Comte  de 
Caylus,  Madame  de  Beaumont,  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  from  other 
sources.    "Arabian  Nights"  are  a  riot  of  color,  jewels,  magic 
and  fancy.    Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  is  fanciful  and  symbolic; 
"The  Water  Babies"  is  a  more  modern  fairy  tale.    Pyle' s  "Won- 
der Clock"  emphasizes  and  idealizes  folk  characteristics  giv- 
ing life,  humor  and  wit  to  all  tales.     "East  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Moon"  is  a  collection  of  simplified  Norwegian 
folk  tales. 

The  type  of  fiction  most  appealing  to  these  girls 
deals  with  home  situations  and  human  relationships,  such  as 
one  experiences  in  every-day  life.    Examples  of  this  are  "Lit- 
tle Women",  "Little  Men",  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm",  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch",  "Anne  of  Avonlea" , "Clematis" "Arlo" 
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School  situations  are  represented  by  "When  Patty  Went  to  Col- 
lege" and  "Daddy  Long  Legs" .    The  desire  for  adventure  is  ex- 
perienced from  reading  "Susanna  and  Tristram" ,  "Swiss  Family 
"Robinson",  "Toby  Tyler"  and  his  experiences  with  the  circus; 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  on  the  desert  island,  "The  Merry  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood",  of  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and 
"Treasure  Island"  with  its  pirates.  "Heidi",  "The  Dutch  Twins" 
"The  Mexican  Twins" , "Katrinka" ,  with  their  backgrounds  appeal 
to  the  girls  as  people  from  other  lands  v/ith  other  manners 
and  customs.    The  "Peterkin  Papers"  causes  much  fun  and  happi- 
ness and  also  deals  with  family  life.    "The  Wooden  Doll",  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Rich",  "Lorna  Doone" ,  are  sentimental  in  in- 
terest. Van  Dyke's  Christmas  Story  "The  First  Christmas  Tree" 
and  the  "Story  of  the  Other  Yv'ise  Man"  shows  his  sympathy  with 
nature  and  with  human  nature.  The  animal  stories  differ  from 
the  type  of  story  which  pleased  the  young  readers  so  much. 
Those  animals  talked.  The  older  girls  enjoy  animals  for  what 
they  are  -  pets  or  comrades.  These  stories  are  particularly 
fine  in  their  representation  of  animal  life.  Many  of  the 
titles  are  self-explanatory  such  as  "Animal  Stories  of  Eskimo 
Land".  "Black  Beauty",  of  course,  is  an  old  story  that  has 
come  down  through  the  generations.  "Baldy  of  Nome"  with  his 
grit  and  speed  became  the  boast  of  the  whole  North.  Jack 
London's  "Call  of  the  Wild"  is  most  familiar.  "Smoky",  the 
story  of  a  western  cow-pony  is  most  interesting.  Thornton 
W .Burgess1  "Old  Mother  West  Wind"  is  for  younger  children,  the 


animals  are  personified;  Hudson's  HA  Little  Boy  Lost",  deals 
with  his  travels  in  South  America,  with  strange  people  and 
with  the  animals  he  met.     It  is  "beautifully  written. 

The  historical  stories  deal  with  life  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own.     These  depict  the  history  of  the 
times,  the  manners,  and  traditions.     "Ramona"  is  located  in 
Southern  California  about  the  year  1850  when  the  government 
and  the  Indians  were  not  very  friendly  disposed  toward  one 
another.    "Lorna  Doone"  is  a  romance  of  the  Stuart  regime. 
The  Indian  is  again  depicted  in  his  struggle  with  the  white 
man  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans" .  "Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier 
Pigeons"  has  Holland  for  its  location.    It  gives  a  picture 
of  the  breaking  of  the  great  dikes  as  the  Dutch  ships  sailed 
out  to  battle  against  the  Spaniards. 

Books  of  travel  do  not  seem  to  interest  these  girls 
very  much.    Byrd's  "Little  America",  the  "Voyages  of  Columbus" 
were  familiar  subjects  and  so  had  an  appeal.    "Buffalo  Bill 
and  the  Overland  Trail"  and  "With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies" 
had  the  element  of  adventure  and  were  more  on  the  type  of 
fiction . 

Poetry  doesn't  seem  to  appeal  to  many.    The  jingle, 
rhythm  and  doggerel  would  appeal  if  it  were  read  to  them. 
It  is  beyond  their  comprehension  to  read.    They  gain  more 
from  hearing  it  read. 

Very  few  "Series"  stories  were  suggested.    I  imagine 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  incomplete  sets  of  the 


series  in  the  libraries  is  the  reason.    Most  librarians  are 
inclined  to  bar  them  because  of  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
written  to  satisfy  a  demand  rather  than  for  the  worth-whileness 
of  content. 

Few  biographical  books  were  read.     These  carry  over 
into  realism  the  stories  which  have  been  read  as  fiction.  His- 
tory and  biography  go  hand  in  hand.    Any  story  relating  events 
in  a  person's  life  must  naturally  have  the  events  and  leading 
characters  of  the  time  included. 

George  Washington,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Lindbergh,  all  were  familiar  names  to  these  girls  and  so  they 
were  eager  to  read  more  about  them.     The  Fairy  Stories  and 
"Little  Women",  "Little  Men"  all  caused  interest  in  Andersen's 
biography  and  Louisa  May  Alcott's. 

The  type  of  book  that  appeals  most  to  these  girls 
seems  to  be  one  that  deals  with  people  like  themselves,  every- 
day life,  and  human  relationships.  As  the  girls  grow  older 
stories  with  a  little  romance  are  liked. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  interests  that  are  found 
in  the  books  studied,  coincide  to  a  considerable  degree  with 
the  interests  as  set  forth  in  the  studies  previously  discussed 
for  normal  children. 

Illustrations 
The  books  were  next  examined  to  determine  what 
effect  illustrations  may  have  had  upon  their  selections. 
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It  is  a  known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  illustra- 
tions are  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  format  of  a  hook.  Just 
how  important  they  are  is  shown  by  glancing  through  the  nev/er 
books  for  children.  They  are  profusely  illustrated  in  almost 
all  cases  with  beautifully  colored  pictures.    Some  of  the 

finest  artists  are  now  illustrating  children's  books. 

1 

Terman  and  Lima    say  children's  books  should  always 
be  illustrated  and  for  young  children  the  illustrations  should 
be  colored,  "contrary  to  the  theory  of  certain  educational 
psychologists  who  contend  that  the  vividness  of  the  child' s 
imagination  enables  him  to  construct  his  own  mental  pictures 
of  character  and  scenes  in  colors  and  forms  more  beautiful 
than  any  illustration  could  achieve."    According  to  this  view 
"illustrations  and  especially  colored  illustrations  are  likely 
to  inhibit  the  child' s  spontaneous  imagery  and  so  detract 
from  his  enjoyment  of  the  story.    This  theory  sounds  plausible 
but  it  is  not  in  accord  with  facts.    Children,  especially  be- 
fore the  age  of  10  years  will  choose  almost  without  exception, 
the  book  with  the  colored  illustrations  and  preferably  crude 
and  elementary  colors,  with  a  high  degree  of  saturation  and 
brightness.    As  the  child  grows  older,  he  learns  to  like  the 
softer  tints  and  tones.    Instead  of  depriving  the  child's 
imagination  of  its  proper  te.sk  the  painted  picture  serves 
rather  as  a  stimulus  and  frame-work  of  brighter  fancies."  The 
younger  the  child  the  more  he  depends  on  pictures  for  his  in- 
formation and  enjoyment.     Pictures  should  be  "plentiful,  well 


1.  Terman,  Lewis  11.  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children1 s  Reading, 
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drawn,  and  true  to  life  in  form  and  color" . 

1 

Bamberger's     study  shows 

1.  Physical  make-up  of  a  book  does  exert  influence  upon 
children's  selections. 

2.  Size  -  Seems  to  be  a  factor  in  book  selection.  The 
small,  diminutive  volume  does  not  appeal  as  strongly 
as  a  larger  book. 

3.  Cover  -  Determines  selection.    Color  exerts  influence. 
Brightness  is  a  pleasing  factor  for  children.  Blue, 
Red  and  Yellow  are  favorite  colors. 

4.  Titles  -  Additional  factor;  favorite  activities  and 
sports  liked  as  titles.    "Reader"   or  descriptive  con- 
tent not  liked. 

5.  Internal  arrangement- 

la)  Numerous  illustrations.  25  per  cent  should  be 
minimum  for  small  children.    Large,  full-paged 
pictures  are  preferred  to  smaller  ones  inserted 
irregularly  in  the  text. 

(b)  Colors  preferred  by  the  younger  children  are  rath- 
er crude  and  elementary,  having  a  high  degree  of 
saturation  and  a  great  deal  of  brightness.  Older 
children  gradually  grow  into  a  preference  for 
softer  tints  and  tones. 

(c)  Humor  and  action  in  pictures  make  an  appeal  to 
primary  children. 

(d)  Pictures  that  have  story-telling  qualities  have  a 

1.  Bamberger,  F.E.,  The  Effect  of  the  Physical  Ivlake-up  of  a 
Book  Upon  Children's  Selections, Dp. 84-111 .  Johns  Hopkins 
Press  1922. 

high  attraction, 
(e)  A  fair  number  of  stories  in  a  familiar  field  at- 
tracts child  to  a  book. 
6.  The  short  interest  span  of  primary  children  seems  to  be 
a  psychological  explanation  for  that  preference  for  few 
lines  to  a  page.    For  the  same  reason  a  wide  margin  ap- 
pears to  be  attractive,  an  average  width  of  at  least 
one  inch  should  be  used. 
7-  There  were  very  few  sex  differences  observable.  Girls 
show  a  slightly  higher  appreciation  for  more  artistic 
illustrations  than  do  the  boys.    Slight  differences  in 
subject  were  revealed;  name  of  heroine  appealed  to  girls 
more  than  hero  to  boys .    The  name  of  implement  appealed 
to  boys  -  example  "The  Stone  -arrow"  . 

8.  Some  slight  grade  differences.    First  grades  differ  from 
the  older  child  rather  considerably  in  lack  of  artistic 
appreciations  of  pictures;  in  greater  fondness  for  dim- 
inutive volumes;  in  greater  fondness  for  crude  primary 
colors.    The  second  and  third  grades  exhibit  very  sim- 
ilar tastes  with  regard  to  books. 

9.  Adults  appear  to  estimate  children's  preferences  most 
inaccurately.  Men's  judgments  concerning  what  child- 
ren like  in*  the  way  of  books  are  slightly  better  than 
are  the  women' s . 

10.  Titles  appear  to  influence  selection.     "Reader"  had  a 

negative  effect  on  older  children.    More  pleasing  and  sug 
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gestive  titles  on  textbooks  might  make  them  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  patrons  for  whom  they  are  designed. 
11.  Physical  make-up  of  textbook  seems  to  have  a  negative 
rather  than  positive  appeal. 

"The  pictures  of  a  book  are  as  much  to  a  child  as 
the  text  -  often  more  than  the  text  -  and  determine  in  many 
cases  his  literary  likes  and  dislikes.    The  interpretation 
which  the  artist  gives  to  the  heroine  may  decide  whether  she 
is  to  be  admired  or  only  pitied,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  may  be 
made  an  altogether  kind  and  friendly  person  or  a  frightful 
semi -savage . 

A  picture  is  the  simplest  form  of  an  idea.     It  pre- 
cedes written  language.     The  savage  told  his  primitive  stories 
by  means  of  picture-writing  before  his  descendants  learned 
the  use  of  letters  and  if,  as  the  psychologists  tell  us,  the 
childhood  of  the  individual  is  a  counterpart  of  the  childhood 
of  the  race,  the  child  today  expects  the  pictures  to  tell  his 
story  before  the  text  is  open  to  him.     If  we  grant  the  import- 
ance of  pictures  in  fixing  the  child's  impressions  and  forming 
his  tastes  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  has  good  pictures  -  pic- 
tures first  of  all  that  will  attract  him,  for  if  they  do  not 
attract  him,  they  will  not  influence  him.    Then  while  they 
attract  they  must  cultivate  his  ideals  of  beauty  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  art,  for  how  is  he  to  learn  what  good  art  is  un- 
less it  is  often  before  him?   Let  his  books  be  illustrated 
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by  a  master  hand  and  accustom  him  to  the  best  art.     It  will 
not  be  long  before  he  will  recognize  it  and  appreciate  it. 

First  of  all  the  child  likes  color.    But  as  he  grows 
older  he  learns  to  see  beauty  also  in  subdued  tones  and  his 

training  should  help  him  to  do  this             Again  the  child  likes 

a  broad  simple  treatment,  whether  in  color  or  in  black  and 
white.    Outline  drawing  ,  combined  with  broad  flat  washes  of 
color  gives  the  child  a  clear  image  of  what  the  illustration 
intends  to  say.    The  poster  style  may  be  regarded  as  the  child1 

own  method  of  expression          Children  like  to  see  things  go 

and  pictures  with  action  appeal  to  them. 

Beauty  is  a  quality  which  children  are  not  slow  to 
recognize  in  a  picture.    They  like  pictures  of  beautiful  peopl< 
-  even  idealized  faces,   for  children  themselves  are  idealists. 
As  to  the  grotesque,  it  does  not  appeal  equally  to  children. 
Young  children  often  dislike  it,  but  there  is  an  age  when  this 
desire  for  the  extravagant,  the  uncouth,  and  the  terrible  be- 
comes a  passion.     There  is  the  grotesquely  fearful  and  the 
grotesquely  comic  and  both  have  fascination  at  this  period-- 

  child  may  discard  his  artistic  picture  books  and  show 

decided  preference  for  the  Sunday 1  funnies'   depicted  in  vivid 
colors.  Do  not  let  him  have  too  much  of  these  and  be  sure 
to  give  him  something  to  take  their  place. 

While  it  is  not  the  function  of  children1 s  pictures 

as  it  is  not  the  function  of  art  in  general  to  teach  morality, 

1 

they  should  teach  nothing  that  is  low,  cruel, or  debasing". 

e 

i 

1.  Ernesti , Ethel  H.,The  Art  of  Juvenile  Books, pp. 3-11,  The 
School  Arts  Magazine,  September  1921. 
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The  new  books  are  so  attractively  made  that  it  gives 
children  a  "wonderful  oooortunity  to  be  spent  in  comoany  of 

1 

alluring,  colorful  books  that  will  make  them  want  to  read" . 
Dalgliesh  goes  on  to  say  that  the  imported  books  are  partic- 
ularly lovely  and  colorful.    Color  printing  is  less  expensive 
in  Europe  and  many  of  their  picture  books  are  lithographed. 
This  gives  the  effect  of  water  color  paintings  which  are  so 
delightful  to  the  eye.    Our  American  publishers,  becoming  in- 
terested in  these  foreign  books,  publish  them  in  translation. 
They  are  in  reality  picture-story  books  as  the  pictures  really 
tell  the  story. 

The  picture-story  books  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  bright  colored  pictures.    Pictures  for  children  should 
be  true  in  color  and  form  and  should  be  true  to  life  in  broad 
outline  with  not  too  much  detail.    The  colors  should  be  of 
rather  high  degree  of  saturation.    Most  of  the  fairy  books, 
myths  and  legends  are  very  fully  illustrated  with  both  colored 
and  black  and  white  drawings. 


1 .Dalgliesh, Alice ,  Colorful  Literature  for  Children, p. 26 
Childhood  Education,  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
Baltimore,  September  1928. 


EXAMINATION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  IS  READINGS 

Since  illustrations  are  so  necessary  for  the  books 
of  normal  children,  they  are  far  more  necessary  for  these 
girls.    In  many  cases  the  illustrations  are  so  true  to  life 
and  depict  the  story  so  ably  that  a  child,  scarcely  able  to 
read,  feels  that  she  knows  what  the  story  is  about. 

Katherine,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  she 
selected  a  book  in  the  library,  said, "First  I  open  the  book 
in  the  front  and  read  a  little,  then  I  read  a  little  in  the 
middle  and  towards  the  end.  I  always  look  at  the  pictures.  If 
I  like  them,  I  take  the  book.    Sometimes  the  pictures  are 
swell  and  the  book  is  terrible." 

The  picture-story  books  are  very  colorful  and,  being 
almost  entirely  pictorial,  are  especially  attractive.  They 
are  of  the  broad  outline  type  in  some  of  the  animal  stories 
such  as  Beatrix  Potter's  "Peter  Rabbit"  and  "The  Cock,  The 
Mouse,  and  The  Red  Hen".  Leslie  Brooks'  books  are  beautifully 
illustrated.    The  girls  particularly  liked  "The  Three  Bears" 
and  "The  Three  Little  Pigs".  The  pictures  in  Boutet  de  Monvel's 
"Jeanne  d'Arc"  are  very  lovely.    The  colors  are  somewhat  soft- 
er than  in  most  children's  books.    V/ alter  Crane's  pictures 
are  among  the  finest. 

Most  of  the  books  are  profusely  illustrated  with 


pictures,  some  of  which  are  colored  and  the  rest  are  black  and 
white.    A  few  of  the  older  "books  had  only  a  few  illustrations 
but  the  later  ones  had  many  full  page  pictures.    One  edition 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights" ,  illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  has 
many  pictures  in  which  his  characteristic  blue  and  tones  of 
orange  appear.    Another  edition  is  illustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac 
with  beautiful  soft,  subdued  pictures  which  are  highly  oriental. 

The  newer  books  are  full  of  brilliantly  colored  pic- 
tures such  as  "The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes" .  The  girls  are  extremely 
fond  of  books  of  this  type. 

Children  do  not  care  as  much  for  the  black  and  white 
as  they  do  for  the  brightly  colored  full  page  pictures. 
Howard  Pyle  illustrates  all  his  own  stories  with  most  attrac- 
tive black  and  white  sketches  but  all  his  books  are  excellent 
and  so  they  are  read  without  the  color  to  attract. 

One  day  in  reading  "Spin  Top  Spin",  a  German  book, 
illustrated  by  Elsa  Eisgruber,  I  was  quite  amazed  to  think  the 
class  of  girls  didn't  exclaim  over  the  beauty  of  the  book. 
The  covers  were  white  and  not  only  the  cover  but  all  through 
the  book, the  pictures  of  children  and  little  bugs  and  beetles 
were  of  a  dainty  water  color  effect  which  was  most  exquisite 
in  its  daintiness  and  appeal  to  me  -  not  to  them.    They  were 
only  mildly  interested.     I  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  book 
and  the  pictures  and  finally  one  of  the  girls  remarked  that 
the  pictures  looked  Japanese,  as  they  did.    Having  watched 
the  effect  of  color,  having  read  Bamberger's  book  on  the  effect 


of  the  physical  make-up,  and  having  seen  the  hooks  in  the 
public  library  children's  room,  I  understood  the  reason.  The 
colors  are  too  soft  and  dull  for  them.    They  will  grow  to 
appreciate  them  but  at  this  stage  they  want  color'. 

Many  times  there  is  a  colored  picture  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  book.  This  greatly  increases  the  book's  appeal. 
The  type  of  picture  influences  the  child. 

One  day  three  girls  brought  into  class  "Sara  Crewe" , 
"Peter  and  Wendy",  and  "Dave  Strong".    "Sara  Crewe"  had  a  pic- 
ture of  Sara  sitting  on  a  little  stool  in  the  attic  with  her 
head  in  her  hands  and  a  broom  resting  against  her.  "Peter  and 
Yfendy"  had  a  fairy  picture  on  the  cover,  a  delicately  colored 
picture.  "Dave  Strong"  had  the  name  in  large  white  letters  on 
the  cover.    The  books  were  numbered  and  the  girls  were  asked  to 
write  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  number  of  the  book  which  most  ap- 
pealed to  her.    Fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  wrote  the  number  of 
"Sara  Crewe" .    The  picture  appealed  to  them  because  of  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  the  little  girl  who  was  after  all  very  much 
like  themselves.    I  think  they  felt  a  sort  of  kinship  for  her. 

An  assistant  librarian  in  the  Children's  Room  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  told  me  that  when  the  books  are  rebound, 
Miss  Jordan  tries  to  have  the  picture  from  the  jacket  pasted 
on  the  front  of  the  book.    The  books  are  all  brilliantly  bound 
in  reds,  blues,  yellows,  and  greens. 

The  fondness  of  these  girls  for  the  realistic  as 
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v/ell  as  colorful  pictures  in  their  books  shews  that  they,  like 
the  normal  children,  are  somewhat  affected  in  the  selections 
of  books  by  the  illustrations. 


t 

PRINT 


The  size  of  the  type  used  in  children's  books  is 
another  factor  affecting  selection.    This  is  important,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  preference  ,  but  as  a  matter  of  Hygiene 
The  size  of  the  print  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child,  grow- 
ing smaller  as  she  grows  older.    "Dislike  of  a  book  may  be 

format  and  type.    It  is  the  extrinsic  factors  that  stimulate 

.  1 

and  encourage  children's  reading  interests  and  choice." 

2 

Terman  and  Lima    say  that  general  attractiveness 
is  very  important.    Many  a  fine  old  classic  is  never  sold  nor 
read  when  in  poorly  bound  and  poorly  printed  edition,  but  let 
the  same  book  be  republished  in  an  attractive  binding  with 
beautiful  type  and  good  paper  and  its  circulation  may  increase 
many  times.    There  is  a  great  plea  for  better  and  more  attrac- 
tive text  books. 

"Type:  A  book  should  never  be  printed  in  type  smaller 
than  10-point,  but  10-point  of  many  type  faces  is  altogether 
too  small  for  children's  reading.     Type  12-point  of  rather 
condensed  face  should  be  minimum  size  for  children  from  9-12. 
It  should  be  still  larger  for  small  children  but  not  so  large 
that  the  child' s  eye  movements  will  need  to  be  slower  than 
his  rate  of  comprehension.     If  we  would  have  children  learn 


1  .Children' s  Keading7"^Thite  House  Conference,  pp.  8-9  >Th~e  Century 
Co.,  N.Y.  1932. 

2. Terman,  Lev/is  M.  and  Lima,  Margaret, Children' s  Reading, pp .77- 
84,D.Appleton  Co.,  Revised  Edition  1931. 
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to  read  quickly  and  without  loss  of  effort,  we  should  see  that 
their  books  are  printed  in  type  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small . 

Length;  Other  things  being  equal,  children  prefer 
the  book  that  may  be  read  through  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.    For  younger  children,  the  lines  should  not  be  too  close 
together  nor  more  than  four  inches  in  length.    One  of  the  prob- 
able reasons  for  the  popularity  of  Thornton  Burgess1  Animal 

Adventure  Books  is  their  brevity.    Children  tire  of  a  book  that 

1 

takes  too  much  time." 

"The  short  interest  span  of  primary  children  seems 

to  be  a  psychological  explanation  for  that  preference  for  not 

many  lines  to  any  one  page.    For  the  same  reason  a  wide  margin 

apoears  to  be  attractive,  an  average  width  of  at  least  one 

2 

inch  should  be  used." 


1.  Ibid  2,  p. 73. 

2.  Bamberger,  F.E.,  The  Effect  of  the  Physical  Make-up  of  a 
Book  Upon  Children's  Selections,  pp. 84-111.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press  1922. 
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EXAMINATION  05'  PRINT 

The  size  of  the  type  used  in  the  Picture  Story  Books 
and  in  many  of  the  newer  "books  for  young  children  is  quite 
large  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  older  hooks.    For  ex- 
ample the  type  in  "Peter  Rabbit"  is  very  large  and,  combined 
with  the  full  page  pictures,  makes  an  attractive  book  for  the 
young  girl  who  is  just  starting  to  read  or  who  is  backward 
in  her  reading.     "The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes"  has  quite  large  type. 
"Penny"  and  "Clematis",  favorites  with  almost  all  the  girls, 
have  large  type . 

From  the  standpoint  of  Hygiene  this  is  necessary 
because  the  eyes  must  be  adjusted  and  focused  on  these  small 
letters  Y/hen  they  have  been  used  to  looking  at  larger  objects. 
As  the  girls  grow  older,  the  size  may  be  somewhat  diminished. 

In  almost  all  the  books  read,  the  print  was  of  a 
very  good  size.    One  book  stands  out  as  being  very  small  in 
comparison  -  "The  Country  Doctor"  by  Jewett.     It  is  an  old 
book  so  that  may  account  for  it.    Many  of  the  older  books 
such  as  "Little  Women"  and  books  of  that  kind  had  smaller 
type  than  is  used  in  books  today. 

More  regard  is  paid  to  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes 
by  having  larger  printing  and  short  lines.    Most  of  the  story 
books  (many  text  books  use  a  glazed  surface  paper)  are  print- 
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ed  on  heavy  dull  paper  and  have  wide  margins.    This  is  rest- 
ful to  the  eye  as  it  makes  the  line  of  sufficient  length  so 
that  there  need  not  he  too  many  breaks  in  the  reading  to 
cause  fatigue  and  strain.    The  illustrations  are  so  placed 
in  most  books  that  the  reading  doesn' t  have  to  come  on  both 
sides  of  small  pictures.    This  causes  strain. 

The  size  of  the  print  on  the  front  cover  influences 
the  appeal.    The  girls  all  liked  the  large  print.    The  Boston 
Public  Library  uses  quite  large  print,  often  with  white  letters 
on  many  of  their  books,  because  of  the  appeal. 

These  girls  preferred  the  fairly  large  print  which 
is  used  in  most  of  the  books  of  fiction.  On  occasion  they 
read  books  with  rather  small  type,  such  as  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  but  this  was  an  exception  rather  than  the  general 
procedure.    Reading  is  difficult  for  many  of  them  and  as  they 
tire  quickly,  they  naturally  prefer  a  book  which  they  can  read 
in  a  short  time.    The  large  print  gives  opportunity  for  quick 
reading  and  short  stories.    The  results  showed  that  when  young, 
they  preferred  the  large  type  and  the  short  story  which  could 
be  quickly  read.  A  smaller  type  is  acceptable  and  longer  sto- 
ries are  read  as  they  grow  older. 


POSSIBLE  GRADE 


With  such  a  variation  between  the  chronological 
and  mental  ages,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know  what  the  accept- 
ed standards  for  reading  at  the  different  ages  are  in  order 
to  discover  whether  or  not  these  girls  read  books  which  are 
commensurate  with  their  mental  ages  or  chronological  ages. 

Around  what  grade  do  their  readings  range? 

1 

Terman  and  Lima    give  the  following  table  to  show 
the  development  of  the  reading  interests  at  the  different 
age  levels. 

Before  5  -  Picture  books  even  up  to  eight. 

Before  5  -  Appreciation  of  rhythm,  makes  them  love  Mother 

G-oose  jingles  and  nursery  rhymes.    Child  talks 

to  Teddy  Bear,  sees  life  in  everything  about  him. 

Simple  fairy  tales,  talking  beast  type  of  nature 

and  animal  story. 

Ages  6  and  7  -Still  enjoy  others.    Nature  story,  little 

books  about  the  wind,  birds,  animals,  trees 

and  flowers  -  like  to  hear  about  life  about 

them.    Thornton  Burgess'  "Mother  West  Wind"  - 

everything  personified  -  a  little  moral. 

Short  books,  largely  illustrated. 

1.  Terman,  Lewis  M •  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children's  Reading 
pp.  31-72.  D.  Appleton  Co.,  N.Y.  Revised  Edition.  1931. 
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Book  of  Knowledge 
Age  8  -  Greater  interest  in  fairy  tales;  fantastic,  imagina- 
tive qualities  in  stories. 
Begins  interest  in  stories  of  real  life. 
Child  life  in  other  lands,  stories  of  children  in 
general 

Realistic  animal  and  nature  stories 

Enjoy  rational  explanation  of  things  with  occasional 
escape  to  own  fashioned  world. 
Age  9  -  From  fancy  to  fact  (continues  8th  year  interests 
sometimes) 

Girls  still  like  fairy  tales. 
Longer  books. 
Age  10  -  Reading  habit  fixed. 

Travel  and  stories  of  other  lands,  Heidi  -  Mrs.  Perkins 

Twin  Lines. 

Biographies  in  simple  style.  Myths 
Age  11  -  Books  passed  around 

Little  Colonel  Series 
Little  Women 
Black  Beauty 

Girls  read  boys*  adventure  stories 
Love  Stories 
Age  12  -  Almost  all  fields  of  literature 

Home  and  School  life  -  Little  Women  at  height  of 
popularity. 

• 

• 

Young  girls  in  "boarding  school  and  college 
Little  fairy  ts.le  interest 
Nature  stories  -  biblical  stories 
Sentimental  trash 

Seeks  mental  world  of  older  people 
Age  13  -  Few  new  interests,  old  intensified  adult  novels 
Imaginative  world 
The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 
The  Harvesters 

Non-scientific,  non-technical.  Show  interest  in 
poetry,  write  it  sometimes,  drama 
Age  14  -  Books  likely  to  give  way  to  periodicals,  may  read 

boys1  adventure  stories,  mostly  prefer  adult  books, 
sentimental  fiction.    Fiction  shelves  rather  than 
juvenile  rooms.     6-7  novels  a  week,   still  interested 
in  novels. 

Age  15  -  G-ene  Stratton  Porter  nature  stories,  home  and  school 
life,  romances 

Age  16  -  After  16,  little  different  from  adult  reading,  per- 
manent reading  tastes  have  been  developed. 
Reading  interests  are  probably  controlled  as  much 
by  physiological  age  as  by  chronological  age,  by  home  train- 
ing, emotional  endowment  and  temperament. 

Girls  show  more  homogeneity  in  choice  of  books  than 
boys  -  the  example  of  almost  universal  selection  of  "Little 


Women"  .  Girls  re-read  "books,  liked,  that  deal  with  home  or 
school  life,  everyday  life  of  happy,  loving  family  or  group 
of  congenial, interesting  girls.    They  are  interested  in  people 
and  in  little  daily  happenings  that  go  to  make  up  group  life. 
Although  boys  show  practically  no  interest  in  girls'  books, 
girls  show  a  decided  interest  in  boys'  books,  for  example 
"Treasure  Island"  and  "Call  of  the  Wild". 

The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  a  school 
for  children  whose  minds  have  not  developed  normally,  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  question  of  grade. 

Doctor  Edgar  A.  Doll  of  the  Department  of  Research 
there  says,  "Our  general  policy  is  to  provide  our  children 
with  books  below  the  fourth  grade  level,  such  as  would  be  en- 
joyed by  normal  children  under  8  or  10  years  of  age. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  some  distinction  according  to  the 

life  age  as  well  as  the  mental  age  of  the  children   . 

My  own  experience  and  observation  have  indicated  that  only 
the  highest  grades  of  feeble-minded  read  to  any  appreciable 
extent  for  recreational  purposes.    We  rarely  find  feeble- 
minded children  with  mental  ages  below  10  v/ho  read  profitably, 
although  there  seems  to  be  some  slight  increase  in  reading 
with  maturity  and  the  more  sedative  habits  -  We  did,  however, 
have  one  boy  with  a  mental  age  of  seven,  who,  incidentally, 
looked  like  a  case  of  microcephobia  acromegaly,  who  read  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  National  Geographic  with  evident  sat- 


• 

( 
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is faction  and  remarkable  comprehension.    About  one-quarter 
of  all  the  cases  between  mental  ages  of  8-11  inclusive  were 
found  to  be1 readers'  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  mentally 
above  10.    Of  course  the  lower  grade  of  the  feeble-minded 
obtain  considerable  satisfaction  through  merely  'looking'  or 

'pouring'  over  the  pages  of  books  and  magazines,   This  is 

like  the  similar  activity  of  normal  children  before  they  have 
learned  to  read  successfully.    I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  we  might 
say  that  the  pictures  are  'read'.    In  short,  our  experience 
is  that  the  feeble-minded  do  not  read  v/ith  any  appreciable 
profit  much  before  the  mental  aje  of  10;  that  there  are  im- 
portant individual  differences  in  cases  where  reading  ability 
or  disability  is  individually  significant;  that  the  feeble- 
minded learn  to  read  only  mechanically  or  mnennonically  prior 
to  the  mental  age  about  10,  and  even  such  reading  is  about 
one  or  two  years  delayed  as  compared  with  similar  mental 
ages  for  normal  children,  that  there  is  some  increase  in 
reading  activity  in  maturity  as  the  more  sedative  attitudes 
supplant  physical  activities;  that  reading  is  almost  entirely 
recreational  in  character  and  very  seldom  profitable  in  the 
sense  of  'reading'  to  learn;  that  the  simple  juvenile  books 
and  pictorial  magazines  used  by  normal  children  under  men- 
tal age  of  10  are  almost  liked;  that  library  resources  are 
important  for  reading  to  the  children  and  for  story  telling 
purposes;  that  humorous  reading  material  must  be  obvious 
rather  than  subtle  and  more  or  less  of  the  'horse-play'  type; 
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that  all  reading  material  for  this  purpose  must  be  obvious 
and  concrete,  making  little  demand  upon  the  imagination  or 
richness  of  spiritual  experience;  that  poetry  depends  for 
its  sense  upon  its  meter  and  doggerel  rather  than  sentiment." 


1.  Doll,  Edgar  A.,  Director  of  Department  of  Research,  The 
Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.J.  From  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Herman  Adler  and  sent  to  me  Nov.  1,  1932. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  READINGS  FOR  POSSIBLE  GRADE. 

Terman  and  Lima's  scale  wias  used  as  a  basis  and  the 
age  for  Grade  1  was  considered  as  5  years,  although  there  is 
a  range  of  from  5-7  years  in  the  Boston  Schools.     The  po^Lible 
grade  was  computed. 

No.  of  Books    Tvoe  of  Story            AF,es         Possible  Grade 

7( Picture  Story  Books                 Before  5  up  to  8  K-4 
(Picture  Fairy  Books 

Nature  Stories                          6  and  7  2-3 
(included  in  other  types) 

32  Fairy  Tales                              8  4 

11  Realistic  Animal  Tales             8  4 

7  Travel  Stories                        10  6 

7  Biography  (simple  style)        10  6 

39  Fiction  (Little  V/omen  etc.)  11  and  12  7-8 
(Black  Beauty  ) 
Adventure  Stories                    11  7 
(included  with  other  types) 

6  Poetry                                      12  and  5  (nursery      8  also  1 

rhymes  ) 

Results  show  that  although  the  range  varies  from 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  8  or  Junior  High  School,  the  greatest 
amount  of  reading  is  done  around  the  4th  and  7th  grade  levels. 

The  readings  were  next  checked  with  the  graded 
library  lists  which  were  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.    The  grade 
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for  each  book  used,  was  tabulated.     It  must  be  understood 

that  authorities  differ  as  to  the  grade  for  different  books 

so  the  results  may  be  interpreted  as  approximate  not  constant. 

No.  of  Books    Tvoe  of  Story  Grades  for  Books  Used 
  1    2    j5_  V   e>    6    ^    8  9 


•7 

( 

Picture  Story  Book  5 

2 

32 

Fairy  Stories,  Myths ,1 

7 

18 

1 

2 

3 

Legends 

39 

Fiction 

5 

3 

4 

4 

16 

3 

4 

11 

Animal 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Poetry 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Travel 

7 

6 

Historical  Stories 

1 

1 

4 

7 

Biography 

4 

1 

2 

115 

6 

0  17 

27 

9 

K 

34 

8 

9 

The  results  check  with  Terman  and  Lima's  scale; 
the  grade  level  ranges  from  Grade  1  through  Grade  9,  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  reading  done  around  Grades  3  and  4 
and  7.     This  indicates  that  there  are  two  groups  to  be  con- 
sidered when  books  are  to  be  suggested. 

It  is  rather  significant,  when  considering  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  girls  has  higher  than  sixth  grade 
requirements,  to  find  their  reading  around  Grade  7»  Most 
of  the  girls  retain  quite  a  little  of  what  they  read.  Kath- 
erine,  whose  reading  is  at  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  level, 
apparently  understands  and  retains  what  she  reads.  When 
questioned  she  is  able  to  tell  the  general  ideas  and  plot 
of  the  story.    Her  descriptive  powers  are  far  below  what 


one  micht  expect  from  her  reading  list.    Mies  Jordan  says, 
"Chidren  grasp  so  much  more  than  they  are  able  to  define." 
This  is  very  true  not  only  of  Katherine  but  of  the  great  ma- 
jority as  they  all  require  a  great  deal  of  Questioning  before 
one  is  able  to  get  the  desired  information  concerning  the 
characters  and  general  plot  of  the  books.    Katherine  hasn't 
seemed  to  have  "taken  over"  nor  greatly  enlarged  her  vocabul- 
ary in  spite  of  her  tremendous  amount  of  reading.    The  sub- 
normal requires  concrete  situations;  she  does  not  reason  as 
the  normal  girl  does.     "This  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  normal  and  subnormal  mind  -  the  ability  to  reason,  and 
to  comprehend  abstractions  and  generalizations. 

O-fcourse,  as  ability  to  read  for  content  is  a  mea- 
sure of  intellect,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  many  merely 
dull,  can  never  be  expected  to  reach  the  ordinary  reading  at- 
tainments of  the  normal  child.    But  as  reading  for  content  is 
the  only  reason  for  reading  at  all,  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  ability  in  this  line.  Experience 
has  shown  that  with  carefully  graded  procedures  much  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  education  usually  recognizes  as 
possible.    At  what  degree  of  mental  deficiency  the  teacher 

should  cease  to  expect  reading  for  content  is  very  questionable 

. .  2 

as  so  many  factors  enter  into  mental  retardation. 

This  study  shows  that  the  librarians  have  greatly 
aided  by  suggesting  and  stimulating  interests  in  books  so  that 
these  girls  have  been  able  to  read  books  which  mentally  are 


1.  Jordan,  Alice         The  Ideal  Book  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Children's  Librarian  -  Children's  Library  Yearbook  No.  3 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago  1931 

2.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Lima,  Margaret,  Children's  Reading  pp. 
65-66.    D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  N.Y.  2nd  Edition,  1931 


above  them,  but  chronologically  and  emotionally  at  the  level 
at  which  they  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction.    They  are 
reading  the  same  books  that  the  normal  girls  are  reading  and 
enjoying. 
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B. Magazines 


There  are  no  criteria  for  judging  magazine  reading. 
There  are  magazines  which  public  approval  says  are  quite 
suitable  for  children's  reading  and  which  are  in  many  schools 
and  public  libraries. 

G-irls  turn  more  towards  magazines  as  they  grow  old- 
er and,  considering  the  prognostic  findings  regarding  these 
girls,  this  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  very  serious  study.  It 
is  here  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  place  that  direct  help 
may  be  given  to  these  girls  in  making  adjustments  to  fit  them 
into  the  social  group  to  which  they  will  belong. 

In  its  survey,  The  White  House  Conference  on  Child- 
1 

ren's  Reading    found  that  there  are  really  few  magazines  for 
children.    Their  findings  were: 

1.  The  magazines  are  seldom  edited  for  children- 
they  are  about  them  but  not  expressly  for  them. 
They  are  mostly  below  the  10  year  level. 

2.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

Youth's  Companion 
American  Boy 


No  special  interest 


3«  Secular  Juvenile  Magazines) 


(Sunday  School  Magazines)  ) 


)No  special  interest 


1.  Children's  Reading,  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  pp.  6-9 •  The  Century  Company  1931* 


Books  and  magazines  in  most  published  lists  of  actu- 
al reading  are  "good"  but  conventional,  innocuous,  and  not 
particularly  helpful.    "Most  of  the  books  read  are  thin  in 
substance,  and,  enjoying  too  much  popularity,  are  cheap  maga- 
zines which,  in  spite  of  pretended  standards  of  conventional 
morality,  greatly  stimulate  the  sexual  instincts  of  young 
readers.    The  influence  of  such  magazines  is  harmful,  if  only 
because  they  give,  as  the  movies  often  do,  a  distorted  picture 
of  life.    The  danger  inherent  in  these  magazines  is  cumulative, 
and  it  may  in  the  end  be  more  potent  than  that  in  an  occasion- 
al harmful  book.    The  alleviation  of  the  problem  lies  far  be- 
yond a  program  of  censorship.    The  evils  of  such  sensational 
reading  can  be  combated  successfully  by  making  good  books 
avails.ble  to  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  reading  activ- 
ity."     The  youth  who  has  had  good  reading  through  out  his 
childhood  will,  because  of  its  worthlessness ,  himself  reject 
the  cheap  sensationalism  of  these  magazines. 

What  children  read  depends  on  normality  of  child 
and  the  accessibility  of  good  books  and  periodicals. 

Analysis  of  magazine  reading  reveals  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  through  interest  in  an  occupational  maga- 
zine.   A  cheap  magazine  soon  dominates. 

Doctor  Ormsby  analyzed  both  the  stories  and  adver- 
tisements in  True  Story  Magazine.    She  found  the  magazine 
topographically  attractive  and  cleverly  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  physical  manliness  of  man,  the  physical  womanliness  of 


women . 

A  beauty  powder  advertised  In  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  under  the  caption  "Her  new  beauty  brought  out  added 
happiness"  was  advertised  in  True  Story,  "He  found  her  at  lastl" 
the  stories,  chiefly  sordid  tales  of  human  wreckage  with  an 
unconvincing  moral  appended,  are  cleverly  written,  satisfying 
adolescent  desires  for  sentimental  reading  matter  and  vicar- 
ious excitement  without  being  vulgar  enough  to  bar  them  from 
the  mails.    Possibly  another  explanation  -  their  education 
has  not  prepared  them  to  read  with  enjoyment  anything  written 
for  them  with  less  design  than  a  magazine  of  this  type." 

Interest  in  magazines  is  governed  by  accessibility, 
attractiveness  of  magazines,  cost  of  periodical  or  reading 
matter,  other  extrinsic  circumstances  and  the  reading  cap- 
acity of  the  individual.    Reading  interest  also  differs  as 
to  sex,  age,  experience,  social  background. 

Liberty  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  were  the 
magazines  most  commonly  read.    Their  favorite  magazines  were 
the  ones  published  for  adults.    The  sections  read  were  the 
short  stories  and  the  joke  sections.    Continued  stories  were 
not  as  popular.     The  editorials,  articles  on  politics  and 
articles  about  people  who  have  succeeded  were  seldom  reported 
read.    They  had  no  juvenile  magazines  that  were  accessible  or 
none  which  they  deemed  s-dequate . 


EXAMINATION  OF  MAGAZINES 


The  magazines  most  widely  read,  according  to  the 
investigation,  deal  with  love  stories  and  the  motion  pictures. 
Most  of  the  motion  picture  magazines  deal  largely  with  love 
stories.    Love  Stories,  True  Confessions,  True  Stories  have 
about  the  same  type  of  story  dealing  with  the  physical  side 
of  love  with  a  rather  sordid  "background.    Liberty  has  many 
different  kinds  of  stories;  some  informational,  written  by 
famous  people,  and  many  fictional.    The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  KeCalls,  Pictor- 
ial Review,  all  deal  with  household  interests,  clothes,  hy- 
giene, some  political  matter,  biographies  and  auto-biographies 
of  people  famous  in  the  world  today,  and  with  stories  of 
more  or  less  romantic  nature.    Cosmopolitan  is  considered  as 
dealing  with  a  more  sensational  type  of  love  story  than  the 
"women's"  magazines.    There  are  many  worth  while  articles  in 
it,  however,  that  have  to  do  with  the  public  interest,  and 
with  people  in  the  public  eye.    Our  ex-president  Coolidge 
wrote  for  Cosmopolitan.    The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  many 
stories  of  various  types,  political  matter,  and  editorials. 
Often  worth  while  stories  of  people  who  have  contributed 
something  to  humanity  appear  by  George  Creel.    Girls'  Scout 


Book,  American  Girl,  St. Nicholas,  are  all  children's  maga- 
zines dealing,  with  stories,  articles,  and  sketches  designed 
to  please  girls. 

The  majority  of  the  magazines  are  full  of  colored 
illustrations  which  greatly  attract.    In  the  love  story  maga- 
zines, the  illustrations  are  in  black  and  white  but  very  ap- 
pealing.   The  magazines  are  largely  just  looked  over,  the 
household  departments  are  studied  for  recipes  and  table  ser- 
vice, the  girls  are  interested  in  the  pictures  of  clothing 
and  the  pictures  of  food.     I  think  the  cost  of  the  more  worth 
while  magazines  make  their  use  prohibitive.    There  are  many 
more  stories  in  a  love  story  magazine  than  one  would  get  for 
the  same  price  in  one  of  the  better  magazines.    As  the  girls 
get  older,  they  seem  to  care  more  for  magazines  than  books. 

Teachers  may  aid  the  choice  of  better  magazines  by 
suggesting  that  the  girls  read  something  of  particular  inter- 
est in  them.    Gradually,  an  interest  aroused  may  become  per- 
manent . 
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C  .  NEWSPAPERS 

There  are  no  accepted  standards  for  judging  news- 
paper reading.    There  appears  to  he  more  general  voluntary 
reading  among  the  girls  in  papers  than  in  magazines.  This 
may  he  due  to  the  accessibility  and  slight  cost  of  the  news- 
papers . 

1 

The  White  House  Conference  Survey    found  that  there 
is  no  newspaper  for  children  in  the  United  States.    There  are 
two  or  three  promising  ventures  in  this  field  which  they  feel 
should  he  encouraged. 

Some  studies  give  remedial  and  directional  methods 
for  some  book  problems.    There  are  no  such  methods  made  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.    It  also  shows  that  there  is  more 
voluntary  reading  in  papers  than  in  books .    The  survey  sug- 
gests that  a  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  substitute  books 
for  magazines  but  supply  magazines  dealing  with  the  same 
themes  which  are  better  than  the  magazines  usually  read.  She 
should  not  attempt  to  try  to  encourage  them  to  read  one  paper 
in  preference  to  another  but  other  sections  of  the  same  paper. 
Emphasis  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  on  interesting  inform- 
ation in  seldom  read  sections;  she  should  tend  to  teach  child- 
ren to  distinguish  facts  from  reporter's  fancy. 

1.  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
Children's  Reading.  The  Century  Co.,  1931. 
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Newspaper  reeding  shows  overwhelming  preference  of 
comics.    G-irls  prefer  newspaper  serial  stories  and  the  women' s 
page.    Few  seem  to  read  editorials. 

1 

Johnson    found  that  98  percent  of  the  pupils  read 
the  comic  sections  of  the  newspapers,  some  girls  read  the 
front  page  and  a  few  read  the  sport  page.    Society  news,  ad- 
vertisements, editorials  almost  never  are  read.  Girls  have  a 
greater  interest  than  "boys  in  the  children's  page  and  puzzles 
but  as  they  grow  older,  the  interest  grows  less,  the  sensation- 
al news  is  more  attractive  to  them.    Radio  stimulates  interest 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.    Girls  prefer  newspaper  serials, 
stories, and  women's  page* 

Examination  of  Newspapers. 

0) 

The  Record  is  a  pictorial  paper,  sensational  in 
character,  having  regular  departments  such  as  are  found  in 
the  other  daily  papers,  articles  by  well-known  columnists,  a 
"funny  page"  and  a  continued  story  of  highly  allurung  nature. 
The  Boston  American  is  considered  sensational  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  because  of  its  way  of  presenting  the  news.  It 
has  editorials  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  and  articles  by  well-known 
educators  and  columnists.     The  Boston  Post  is  similar  in  type 
to  the  Boston  American  although  not  of  such  sensational  char- 
acter. The  Boston  Globe  is  more  of  a  family  paper  dealing 

1.  Johnson, Lamar  B.,  Children's  Reading  Interests  as  Related 
to  Sex  and  Grade  in  School.    The  School  Review,  April  1932. 

with  new a  of  the  out-lying  cities  and  towns,  in  addition  to 
world  news.    It  has  very  good  editorials  and  articles  of  timely 
interest    The  Boston  Herald  and  the  Traveler  are  more  conser- 
vative in  type.    Each  has  an  editorial  page,  articles  by  well- 
known  columnists  and  a  Mail  Bag  for  contributions  and  inquiries 
from  readers.    The  Chronicle  is  a  paper  published  by  colored 
people  dealing  with  local  items  of  interest  to  them,  as  well 
as  world  news.    There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  choice 
as  regards  the  less  conservative  papers.     The  large  head  lines 
in  these  papers  attract.     These  papers  were  chosen  three  times 
out  of  four  rather  than  the  Herald  or  Traveler.  . 

The  pictures  in  the  papers  and  the  style  in  which 
the  news  is  printed  is  more  informal  and  conversational  in 
type  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  Herald  or  the  Traveler. 

A  professor  of  Sociology  once  said  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser! which  has  since  become  the  Record)  that  Mr.  Hearst 
had  done  more  for  Americanization  with  that  paper  than  a  great 
many  agencies  had  accomplished.    He  said  that  the  pictures  were 
a  step  between  the  Immigrant's  language  and  the  English  lan- 
guage.   They  could  "read"  the  pictures  and,  as  our  young 
readers  do  with  the  Picture  Story  Books,  they  could  learn  the 
language  from  the  printed  captions.    This  seems  a  significant 
fact  in  considering  the  Record's  popularity  because  so  many 
of  our  girls  are  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  parts  of  the  paper  most  frequently  read  are: 
the  comics,  the  serial  story,  the  weather  report;  the  lost  and. 
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found  advertisements,   situations  wanted.    A  few  look  at  the 
sport  page,  most  of  them  look  at  the  recipes  for  cookery,  the 
beauty  hints,  the  etiquette  column  and  a  few  read  the  news. 
The  radio  programs  are  studied  a  little  by  some. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIAL-CIVIC  VALUE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  READINGS 

i 

What  are  the  contributions  to  social  "betterments 
from  these  readings?    What  is  there  of  worth  to  help  make 
better  women,  better  citizens  and  so  fit  them  into  the  social 
groups  to  which  they  belong?     when  we  consider  the  social- 
civic  values  of  the  readings  we  think,  to  quote  Professor 
John  J.  Hahoney,  of  "those  things  that  people  the  world  over, 
since  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  live  for,  fight  for,  die 
for."    He  lists  these  as  Security,  Health,  Productiveness  or 
Economic  Well-being,  Social  Justice,  Beauty,  Religion,  Progeny, 
Fellowship,  Knowledge. 

Have  these  readings  taught  them  to  live  together, 
to  be  tolerant,  considerate,  respect  one  another1 s  ideas,  be- 
liefs, customs?    Have  they  helped  them  to  avoid  petty  jeal- 
ousies, attempt  to  control  their  prejudices  and  build  up  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  for  neighbors  and  country? 

Doctor  Gesell  says,  "The  child's  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  formed  tomorrow,  but  yesterday  and  today, 
out  of  the  joys,  sorrows,  duties,   sacrifices,  and  companion- 
ships of  daily  living.    Social  contact  builds  up  a  sense  of 
honor  and  a  legitimate  pride  which  all  the  formal  ethics 
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in  the  world  cannot  instil." 

The  picture  story  books,  alluring  and  attractive 
with  their  bright  colors  and  fascinating  characters  teach  theii 
lessons  largely  through  pictures.    How  could  any  child  not 
have  a  feeling  of  gayety,  fun,  Joy  of  living  when  associating 
with  "Peter  Rabbit"?    "The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little 
Red  Hen"  is  another  picture  book  which  is  a  very  good  book 
to  allow  a  little  girl  who  is  inclined  to  be  lazy  to  read. 
It  stresses  industry  and  alertness  in  work;  cooperation  and 
cheerfulness.     "The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes"  is  another  most  colorful 
book.    One  canft  help  loving  Andrew shek  and  his  feather  bed 
but  rather  questions  his  dependability.    Erminka  with  her  red 
boots  and  auntie  Katushka  are  very  human  people.    This  little 
book  tells  its  amusing  little  stories  that  teaches  its  lesson 
at  the  same  time  i.e.  Dependability,  Consideration,  Results 
of  carelessness. 

The  Fairy  tales  have  their  social-civic  values  with 
their  socializing  influence,  their  folk  lore,  and  stimulus 
to  imagination.    Art,  music,  science,  chemistry,  all  our 
machines,  all  our  products  are  because  of  some  one's  imagina- 
tion being  allowed  free  sway.    "To  open  a  child1 s  book  nowa- 
days is  to  discover  some  part  of  that  unknown  world  which 
touches  experiences  at  so  many  points.    The  city  beyond  the 
clouds,  the  underground  country,  all  the  enchantments  of  woods 
and  islands  are  open  to  the  little  traveller. 


1.  Anderson,  Meta  L.  Education  of  the  Defectives  in  the  Public 
Schools  p.  100  Yonkers-on-Kudson,  N.Y.  1917 
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From  the  "Water  Babies"  to  "Peter  Pan"  there  has 
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been  little  else  in  nursery  tales  but  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

The  Fairy  tales  with  their  v/himsy  and  fancy  have 
been  a  delight  to  children  through  the  ages.    There  must  be 
some  quality  which  makes  them  endure.    The  magic  words  "Once 
Upon  a  time"  opens  the  doors  to  the  imagination.    The  desire 
for  wish- fulfilment,  the  knowledge  that  the  good  were  reward- 
ed and  the  bad  were  punished  made  these  tales  a  source  of  joy 
to  children.    One  of  my  girls  said,  "They  are  different  from 
the  other  kind  of  stories,  things  happen  in  them  that  could 
not  happen  in  real  life."    The  folk-  lore  and  tradition  .is  part 
of  our  literary  culture.    Some  of  the  fairy  tales  also  have 
quite  a  historical  background.  "East  o'   the  Sun  and  West  o' 
the  Moon  has  its  background  in  Norway.    The  qualities  dis- 
played are  courage,  honesty,  fair  dealing,  fun,  contentment 
with  one's  lot.    Very  few  children  could  read  Maeterlinck1 s 
"Blue  Bird"  and  really  understand  its  symbolism  without  get- 
ting its  lesson.    "Granny's  Wonderful  Chair"  is  a  collection 
of  moral  fairy  tales. 

Industry,  kindness,  unselfishness,  cheerfulness, 
hospitality,  resourcefulness,  generosity,  all  these  qualities 
are  hidden  in  the  stories.    "The  Children  Who  Followed  the  Pi- 
per" is  a  good  story  for  children  to  inspire  in  them  the  feel- 
ing of  loyalty,  courage,  persistency,  fancy.    Each  fairy  tale 
has  its  own  little  lesson  to  teach.    Suzzalo,     realizing  that 
every  sympathy,  every  aversion  helps  to  set  the  impulsive 

1.  Barry,  Florence  V.,  A  Century  of  Children's  Books  p.l 
Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  1922 

2.  Suzzalo, Introduction  to  Kready's  A  Story  to  Fairy  Tales, 
p.  lx  Houghton    Mifflin  1916 
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currents  of  life  and  to  give  direction  to  the  child' s  per- 
sonality, claims  that  fairy  tales  present  to  the  child  a 
criticism  of  life.  Through  the  fairy  tale's  repeated  impress- 
ion of  fairyhood  it  may  implant  in  the  child  a  desire  which 
may  fructify  into  that  pure,  generous,  disinterested  kind- 
ness and  love  of  the  grownup,  which  aims  to  play  fairy  to 
another  and  with  sincere  altruism  to  make  before  his  eyes, 
his  heart's  desire  or  in  a  twinkling  to  cause  what  hither- 
to seemed  impossible.  The  concrete  imagery  of  fairy  tales 

makes  clear  to  children  abstract  ideas  and  moral  values  as 
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no  other  form  of  literature  does.    V/oodberry    is  convinced 
that  short  legendary  tales  of  history,  beast  and  bird  fables, 
fairy  tales  and  myths,  have  the  advantage  of  accustoming  the 
mind  to  a  make-believe  world,  natural  to  childish  fancy  and 
so  lay  the  foundation  for  that  principle  of  convention  which 
is  fundamental  in  art  and  indispensable  in  its  practice,  and 
also  make  the  contemplation  of  imagery  experience  habitual, 
so  there  is  no  shock  between  it  and  the  truth.    The  transpor- 
tation by  which  human  experience  is  placed  in  the  bird  and 
beast  world  is  a  literary  fiction;     as  an  element  in  early 
education,  it  helps  to  give  that  plasticity  to  the  world  of 
fact  which  is  essential  to  the  artistic  interpretation  of  life 
and  the  imaginary  habit  of  mind. 

Everybody  knows  the  social-civic  values  to  be  found 
inuLittle  Women"  -  unselfishness,  loyalty,  kindliness,  cheer- 
fully bearing  burdens,   sympathy,  and  friendliness. 


^-Bamberger  and  Broening,  A  Guide  to  Children's  Literature, 
p. 49, Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore  1931. 


In  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  such  values  as  fidelity,  dil- 
gencej  initiative,  unselfishness,  sacrifice  of  self-interests 
are  shown.     "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  shows  self  control,  hon- 
esty, consideration  and  sympathy,  loyalty,  gratitude  to  her 
friends.    In  "Anne  of  Avonlea,"  idealism,  earnestness,  ambi- 
tion, sacrifice  of  self-interests,  service  to  the  community. 

"Sara  Crewe,"  "Penny"  and  "Clematis"  all  are  dearly 
loved  and  are  so  appealing  to  the  girls. 

"Heidi"  gives  us  an  excel'. en t  chance  to  develop 
health  by  its  outdoor  atmosphere  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Devo- 
tion to  her  companions,  generosity,  responsiveness,  manners 
and  customs  are  the  values. 

In  the  "Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn"  we  find 
loyalty,  self-reliance,  eagerness,  generosity,  helpfulness. 
"Treasure  Island"  conveys  the  feeling  of  courage,  resource- 
fulness, self-reliance,  alertness,  obedience  and  respect. 

The  various  types  of  fiction  have  their  own  special 
values  in  common  with  the  ones  usually  found  in  general  fic- 
tion. 

For  instance  in  a  good  adventure  story  one  finds 
courage,  resourcefulness,  alertness,  self-reliance.  "The 
Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood"is  a  good  example  of  this. 
In  animal  stories  one  finds  loyalty,  devotion  such  as  was 
displayed  in  "The  Call  of  the  ttild,"  and  "Baldy  of  Nome." 
In  general  fiction,  the  qualities  exhibited  by  the  characters 
in  "Little  Women,"  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  are  found. 
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In  biography,  one  finds  personal  qualities  making 
for  success,  customs,  manners,  and  qualities  dependent  upon 
the  time  in  which  the  person  lived  and  the  incidents  in  his 
life.    "Jeanne  d'Arc" ,  "The  Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln", 
"George  Washington",  "Girls  Wfeo  Did"  are  full  of  these  values. 
Biography  is  closely  allied  with  the  historical  tales.  In 
these  loyalty,  courage,  perserverance,  self  control  are  found. 
"Ramona"  is  an  example  of  this  type. 

"Katrinka",  a  little  Russian  girl  who  danced  her 
v/ay  into  favor  and  won  a  pardon  for  her  parents,  brings  to 
bear  courage,  endurance,  hopefulness  in  the  face  of  hardship, 
skill  and  persistence,  service  and  devotion  to  her  family, 
and  the  recognition  of  justice. 

The  stories  of  other  lands  give  a  feeling  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  which  we  need  to  have.     It  is  a  good 
idea  to  let  the  very  young  children  have  the  picture  story 
books  about  their  neighbors  because  they  may  learn  of  them 
before  prejudices  are  formed.    "They  may  learn  that  emotions, 

desires,  senses  are  universal  human  traits,  not  nationalistic 
1 

tendencies 

The  beauty  of  the  illustrations  in  many  of  these 
books  can  not  help  but  inspire  these  girls  with  ideals  of 
beauty,  and  appreciation  of  real  art.    This  sense  of  beauty 
carried  over  into  their  lives  will  influence  their  tastes 
in  dress,  home  furnishings  and  affect  them  in  innumerable 
ways  in  which  color  and  design  play  a  part. 

1. Joy, Jason  S., Motion  Pictures  and  Peace, p. 32.  Y/orld  Friendship 
Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  School  Publication  1928. 


The  readings  of  the  girls  from  the  books  show  a  very 
high  social-civic  value.    It  shows  the  interest  and  influence 
of  the  librarians,  ready  to  suggest  and  guide  v/hen  the  oppor- 
tunity arises. 

The  type  of  magazine  most  commonly  read  i.e.  love 
stories  or  true  stories  or  confessions  are  very  bad  for  the 
girls,  not  so  much  if  it  is  occasionally  read  but  if,  as  it 
seems,  it  is  a  habit,  the  cumulative  effect  will  be  bad.  One 
critic,  quoted  before, said  that  they  are  chiefly  sordid  sto- 
ries, with  an  unconvincing  moral  appended,  topographically 
attractive,  cleverly  written,  satisfying  adolescent  desires 
for  sentiment  and  romance,  and  vicarious  excitement,  but  not 
vulgar  enough  to  bar  them  from  the  mails.    Such  stories  set 
up  false  standards.    However,  if  this  type  of  magazine  had 
the  same  effect  on  all  the  girls  as  it  had  on  Helen  we  might 
fear  its  effects  less.    She  said, "The  Love  Stories  give  you  a 
conscience  -  when  you  see  a  man  leave  his  wife  for  another 
girl  and  she  sends  him  back  to  his  wife  -  it  makes  you  be 
careful  to  find  out  about  a  fellow  before  you  go  out  with  him 
or  before  you  love  him."     Perhaps  after  all  they  are  not 
wholly  worthless. 

There  are  many  magazines  which  have  a  very  high 
value  for  this  type  of  girl.    "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  with  all 
the  other  women's  magazines,  foster  women's  arts,  and  have 
clean  love  stories  of  ordinary  everyday  sort  of  people.  The 
Jokes  are  clean  and  there  are  many  departments  in  these  books 


which  are  of  high  social-civic  value  dealing  v/ith  food,  cloth- 
ing and  the  home. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  movie  magazines.    Of  a  more 
or  less  sensational  type,  they  have  their  articles  which  might 
well  he  compared  with  our  biographical  type  of  reading;  their 
clothes  department  where  the  new  styles  are  exhibited,  usually 
beauty  columns,  and  short  stories,  profusely  illustrated  v/ith 
striking  pictures. 

The  newspapers  read  rather  surprised  me.    The  gen- 
eral count  showed  that  the  Record  and  Boston  American  were 
only  one  or  two  points  ahead  of  the  other  so-called  less  sen- 
sational papers.    The  Record  is  sensational  but  it  is  largely 
pictorial  and  from  the  little  the  girls  read  from  the  news, 
I  think  its  effect  isn't  bad.    They  read  almost  none  -  just 
"read"  the  pictures.    The  serial  story  is  v/hat  attracts  them. 
It  is  usually  something  rather  imaginative,  highly  alluring, 
sometimes  the  story  of  a  current  motion  picture.    It  borders 
on  the  type  of  love  stories,  only,  of  course,  longer  and  full 
of  excitement  and  romance.    A  change  to  some  other  kind  of 
story  would  be  beneficial.    The  radio  programs,  weather  re- 
ports, etiquette  hints  and  cooking  recipes  are,  of  course, 
of  social-civic  value.    The  serial  story  in  the  Boston  American 
is  similar  in  type  to  the  Record.     In  all  papers  the  comics 
are  the  most  widely  read.    Some  of  these  are  of  course  better 
than  others..  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  is  quite  widely  read  and 
loved;  "Skippy"  is  another  liked  by  many  and  I  presume  thought 
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funny  "by  the  girls.    Many  times,  I  feel  that  some  of  his 
remarks  are  a  little  radical  and  a  little  untactful  for  a 
child.  I  don't  feel  that  any  of  the  comics  would  have  a  part- 
icularly had  effect,  some'  have  weathered  the  years  and  there 
is  a  certain  feeling  of  kinship  with  them,  I  suppose.  Some 
papers  as  the  Herald  and  Traveler,  and  the  Boston  American 
used  to,  on  another  page,  carry  a  strip  on  the  comic  sheet, 
of  events  in  history.    Everyone  of  the  papers  read  has  its 
good  columns  in  which  we  may  hope  to  interest  the  girls. 

I  feel  that  our  girls  are  perfectly  safe  in  contin- 
uing to  read  the  hooks  they  have  been  reading.    They  deal  with 
interests,  which  are  thoroughly  wholesome  and  the  carry-over 
should  be  of  the  highest.     I  should  like  to  see  if  other  parts 
of  some  of  the  magazines  might  he  read  -  parts  of  a  more  help- 
ful nature.    I  should  like  to  help  dismiss  from  their  lists 
the  cheap,  sensational  magazines,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy 
so  much. 

One  thing  we  may  he  grateful  for  -  their  type  of 
humor  is  such  that  some  of  the  cheap,  almost  lascivious  joke 
magazines  have  no  appeal  for  them.    They  would  have  to  he 
explained  to  them  as  they  demand  concrete  thin; s,  nothing 
subtle  or  implied.    With  the  change,  if  possible,  in  the 
type  of  magazine,  I  think  fewer  girls  might  be  attracted  to 
the  stories  in  the  newspapers.    They  would  then  read  a  better 
type  magazine. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PROPOSED  LISTS  OF  READING » 

In  proposing  lists  of  reading  for  these  two  groups 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  their  interests,  the  factors 
affecting  book  selection,  the  prognosis,  and  that  the  ultimate 
goal,  " self -controlled,  self-supporting  citizenship  is  ap- 
proached "by  and  coordinates  with  health,  social  living,  getting 

and  holding  a  job,  thrift,  and  the  efficient  use  of  leisure 
1 

time."     Inskeep  says, "if  we  want  the  child  to  have  the  best 
understanding  of  community  life  and  his  relation  to  it,  he 
should  be  taught  nature  study,  geography,  history,  and  citi- 
zenship as  interrelated  social  studies  and  not  as  fragmentary 

or  curious  nieces  of  half  knowledge  that  have  no  connection 
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with  social  living."     She  feels  that  the  child  should  be  so 
related  to  the  world  that  he  has  somewhat  of  a  vision  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  interdependence  of  all  life. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  carry-over  into  life  from  the  types  and 
kinds  of  books  these  girls  have  been  reading,  these  lists  are 
suggested  as  a  continuation  of  their  voluntary  readings  with 
such  additions  as  are  thought  necessary  to  help  them  more  near- 
ly to  approach  the  goal  sought  for  them. 


1.  Inskeep,  Annie  Dolman, Teaching  Dull  and  Retarded  Children, 
p. 13*  The  Macmillan  Company  1926. 

2.  Ibid  pp.  187-188 


The  lower  group  will  probably  never  read  at  any 
higher  grade  and  so  the  best  possible  books  around  the  4th 
grade  level  should  be  suggested.    Books  of  a  slightly  greater 
degree  of  difficulty  and  a  continuation  of  their  interests 
into  more  worth  while  types  of  books  is  necessary.    We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  this  group  are  girls  who  read  very  little 
and  so  there  must  be  books  that  will  be  suitable  for  them* 

G-ates  says,  "One  of  the  best  things  to  do  for  a  poor 
reader  is  to  give  him  plenty  of  sufficiently  easy  reading  mat- 
erial.   As  he  reads  widely,  in  simple  books,  he  gains  fluency, 

confidence,  and  vocabulary.    Then  he  will  be  ready  for  some- 

1 

what  more  advanced  reading." 


.Gates,  Arthur  I.,  Individual  Instruction,  on. 2-3 , December, 
1928. 
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Proposed  Lists  of  Reading  for  the  Low  G-roup. 
Story  Picture  Books 

Lindeman  -  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr 

Petersham,  M.  and  It.  -  Auntie  and  Celia  Jane  and  Miki 

Petersham,  M.  and  M.  -  The  Christ  Child 

von  Olfers  -  When  the  Root  Children  Wake  Up 

Fairy  Tales,  Myths.  Legends 

Alden         -  Why  the  Chimes  Rang 

Carrick      -  Picture  Tales  From  the  Russian 

Hawthorne  -  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales 

Fiction 

Chiesa  -  Puppet  Parade 

Field    -  The  Bird  Began  To  Sing 

Moon      -  Chi -Wee 

Smith    -  Jolly  Good  Times 

Animal  Stories 

Coatsworth  -  The  Cat  and  the  Captain 
Kipling        -  Just  So  Stories 


Historical 

Hall         -  Buried  Cities 

Lagerlof  -  The  Wonderful  Adventure  of  Nils 

Perkins    -  American  Twins  of  1812 

Wilder      -  The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 

Poetry 

Longfellow  -  The  Children1 s  Hour  and  Other  Poems 
Stevenson    -  Child's  G-arden  of  Verses 

Simple  Biographies 

Columbus,  Christopher  -  The  True  Story  of  Christopher 

Columbus  -  Brooks 

Eggleston  -  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans 

Reference  Books 

Compton's  Pictorial  Encyclopedia 
World  Book 

Newspapers 
Mid-Week  Pictorial 

My  Weekly  Reader           Primer,  Grades  1-4 

Daily  Newspaper  of  not  the  highest  type 


This  is  just  a  suggestion  of  the  types  of  books 
which  may  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  or  in  some  cases 
as  correlated  with  the  school  work. 

The  particular  Story  Picture  Books  cited  are  more 
suited  to  these  low  grade  girls  because  they  have  quite  a 
little  reading  matter  and  are  more  advanced  than  those  for  the 
non-readers . 

The  illustrations  in  "The  Christ  Child"  are  so  lovely 
that  the  girls  can  not  fail  to  feel  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
appreciation  of  art.    The  other  books  are  colorful  and  most 
attractive.     The  three  little  boys  in  "Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr" 
and  the  characters  in  "Auntie  and  Celia  Jane  and  Miki"  show 
such  worth  while  qualities  that  they  should  strongly  influence 
these  suggestible  girls.    "When  the  Root  Children  Wake  Up" 
gives  one  an  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Their  interests  in  fairy  stories  should  be  continued 
because  it  is  here  that  their  chief  interest  in  reading  lies. 
"The  Wonder  Book"  with  its  beautiful  Maxfield  Parrish  illus- 
trations and  Alden1 s  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang"  should  be  very  much 
enjoyed.    Besides  being  a  little  different  from  their  usual 
style  of  stories,  there  is  enough  of  the  familiar  to  promote 
their  interest.    There  is  much  of  worth  in  these  books. 
Pedro  in  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang"  shows  many  qualities  that  help 
make  the  story  appealing.    The  girls  did  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  presenting  it  in  pantomime  some  years  ago  and  seemed 
to  feel  the  awe  and  majesty  when  the  chimes  rang  at  the  offer- 
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ing  of  the" perfect  gift"  . 

"The  Bird  Began  To  Sing"  by  Rachel  Field,  and  most 
"beautifully  illustrated  by  Use  Bischoff  is  a  story  which  I 
think  should  have  a  strong  appeal  for  these  children.    It  has 
a  theme  somewhat  similar  to  "Why  The  Chimes  Rang"  in  as  much 
as  it  is  a  Christmas  story  and  shows  the  rev/ard  of  faith  and 
unselfishness.     The  girls  all  enjoyed  "Pinocchio"  so  much  I 
think  they  would  enjoy  "Puppet  Parade"  by  Carol  Delia  Chiesa. 
It  is  ,  of  course,  illustrated  and  this  book  tells  how  Pinoc- 
chio becomes  King  of  the  Marionettes.    The  author  has  given 
bits  of  local  color  in  telling  about  the  " festas" .    This  might 
be  a  follow  up  of  the  interest  in  Pinocchio  and  it  would  give 
the  Italian  girls  a  chance  to  relive  the  holidays  which  many 
celebrate  over  here  or  of  which  they  have  been  told  by  their 
people.    It  would  give  the  other  girls  a  chance  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  Italian  customs.    It  also  opens  the 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  Italy,  of  its  contributions  to 
the  world;  its  relations  with  the  United  States  and  many  other 
facts  that  would  be  interesting  to  these  girls  whose  parents 
have  been  born  there.    This  same  idea  may  be  carried  out  with 
books  of  other  countries . 

"Chi-Y/ee"  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  girl;  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indian  may  be  learned  from  this  story. 
"Jolly  Good  Times",  the  story  of  child  life  on  a  New  England 
farm  is  an  old  story  that  has  been  popular  for  years. 

To  continue  the  girls'  interest  in  animal  stories 


• 
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that  are  not  personified,  a  few  have  been  included  in  the  list. 

Historical  as  well  as  Geographical  settings  are 
found  in  the  next  group. 

Hall's  "Buried  Cities"  is  an  account  of  Pompei, 
Olympia,  and  Mycenae.    It  is  for  younger  children  and  since  we 
have  several  children  of  G-reek  descent,  I  think  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  them. 

"The  Wonderful  Adventure  Of  Nils"  is  an  account  of 
Nils'   travels  on  a  goose's  back. 

"The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods"  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  is  a  story  which  recreates  the  Big  Woods  of  Wisconsin 
as  they  were  sixty  years  ago.     It  is  historical  in  character 
and  should  be  entertaining  and  quite  informational  about  our 
own  country. 

For  an  appreciation  of  rhythm,  beauty  of  v/ords,  and 
expressions,  these  girls  should  hear  and  read  some  of  the 
easier  poetry. 

The  simple  biographies  listed  are  on  subjects  which 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  them  and  since  they  are  fairly 
easy  to  read,  they  should  be  a  stimulus  for  more  and  better 
reading.    Compton's  Pictorial  Encyclopedia  is  very  good  for 
reference  and  reading  work  for  girls  of  fourth  grade  level 
or  higher.    I  think  if  they  might  be  helped  to  use  these  books s 
The  World  Book,  or  some  other  simply  written  encyclopedia,  it 
would  make  for  new  interests  that  could  be  carried  out  in  books). 

The  magazines  suggested  are  an  attempt  to  interest 


these  girls  in  worth  while  stories  "before  they  have  started  to 
read  some  of  the  more  harmful  magazines. 

The  newspapers  selected  for  their  reading  should  be 
the  type  of  paper  which  will  probably  be  read  by  them  in  later 
years.    It  will  probably  be  any  one  of  the  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional papers.    The  better  sections  should  be  emphasized. 
The  Mid-Week  Pictorial,  issued  by  the  New  York  Times  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Record.    My  Weekly  Reader  is  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in  3  editions  - 
primer,  1st  and  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  grades. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  these  girls  will  find 
interest  in  at  least  a  few  of  these  books.    Stimulating  this 
interest  by  more  and  better  reading  may  be  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  from  getting  into  serious  trouble  later  on  in  life. 
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Proposed.  Lists  of  Reading  for  the  High  Group. 

1 

Fiction 

Field 

-  Hitty,  Her  First  Hundred  Years 

Fisher 

-  Understood  Betsy 

Hawthorne 

-  The  Great  Stone  Face 

I rving 

-  Rip  Van  Winkle 

Lamh 

-  Tales  From  Shakespeare 

Mikels 

-  Short  Stories 

Poetry 

-Collections  of  Favorite  Poems 

Thompson 

-Silver  Pennies 

Hi  storical 

Acheson 

Young  America  Looks  At  Russia 

Clemens  - 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

Dix 

Merrylips 

Hartman 

These  United.  States:  And  How  They  Came  To  Be 

Haskell  - 

Katrinka  Grows  Up 

Humphrey  - 

Father  Takes  Us  To  Washington 

Kelley 

The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow 

Phelps 

Nikita 

! 

Geography 

Van  Loon  - 

The  World  We  Live  In 

Civics 

Roosevelt  -  When  You  Grow  Up  To  Vote 
Biography 

Antin  -  The  Promised  Land 

Betsey  Ross,  Quaker  Rebel  -  Parry 

Cather    -  Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous  YJomen 

Keller    -  Story  of  My  Life 

Lincoln  -  The  Perfect  Tribute  -  Andrews 

Pasteur  -  Louis  Pasteur  -  Holmes 

Reference  Books 

Compton's  Pictorial  Encyclopedia 
World  Book 

Pageant  of  America  -  Yale  University  Press 
Magazines 

National  Geographic 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
H oman 1 s  H  ome  C  ompani  on 
Good  Housekeeping 


Newspapers 
Mid-Week  Pictorial 
Daily  Paper 


Books  for  further  reading  may  "be  secured  from  the 
lists  of  The  Pittsburgh  Study  or  from  good  annotated  lists. 

The  books  suggested  are  more  for  background,  and  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  our  own  section  of  the  country.  "The 
Great  Stone  Face"  is  most  inspirational  and  should  have,  not 
only  power  for  good,  "but  should  be  informational  about  the 
White  Mountains  and  New  Hampshire.    "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  his 
twenty  years'   sleep  is  not  only  entertaining  but  arouses  in- 
terest in  the  Catskills.  "Understood  Betsy"  tells  of  a  pale, 
nervous  little  girl  regaining  her  health  on  a  farm  in  Vermont. 
Not  only  health  but  the  qualities  necessary  to  regain  health 
are  shown  in  this  story.    The  reading  of  this  book  might  fur- 
ther interest  in  the  study  of  Vermont  with  its  industries. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  these  girls  will  ever 
read  Shakespeare's  Plays  so  it  is  rather  nice  to  let  them  read 
Lamb's  Tales  so  that  they  may  have  a  general  knowledge  concern- 
ing these  classics. 

For  these  girls  I  advise  "Hitty,  Her  First  Hundred 
Years" ,  -  it  is  most  charmingly  illustrated  and  is  a  Newbery 
Medal  book.    Her  trip  down  through  the  years,  I  think  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  girls,  with  its  history.  Mikels' 
"Short  Stories",  a  collection  of  stories  by  some  of  our  best 
writers  is  full  of  character  building  qualities.    The  stories 
run  the  gamut  of  all  the  emotions.    Girls  like  short  stories 
because  they  can  finish  them  quickly. 

The  Historical  and  Biographical  Stories  bring  out 


the  qualities  of  the  people  about  whom  the  books  are  written. 
Their  self-reliance,  persistency,  loyalty,  courage,  all  play 
a  part  in  influencing  these  young  readers.    The  books  of  this 
type  stress  customs  and  events  in  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  of  the  periods  around  which  the  books  are  written. 

"Katrinka  Grows  Up"  is  a  sequel  to  the  much  loved 
"Katrinka"  and  continues  her  story,  bringing  in  romance.  It 
deals  with  Russia  in  the  time  of  the  Czar.    "Young  America 
Looks  at  Russia"  deals  with  the  present  day  and  is  a  young 
gir^s  impressions  of  the  present  Soviet  regime.    "Nikita"  is 
a  story  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.    It  deals 
with  the  adventures  of  a  boy  and  his  grandmother  and  the  trip 
they  take  from  a  little  Russian  village  to  Siberia.    It  shows 
a  kindly  ,  charming  side  of  the  aristocracy  and  an  affection 
and  loyalty  among  the  peasants.     "The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow" 
combines  the  historical  background  of  medieval  Krakow  with 
adventure  dealing  with  the  attempted  theft  of  the  famous  Tarnov 
Crystal.    A  young  Polish  boy  is  the  hero  of  this  Newbery  Medal 
Book.    Among  these  girls  are  many  of  Russian,  Polish,  and  Lith- 
uanian descent  and  the  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  Russia 
should  appeal.    "Merry lips"  is  a  story  of  a  girlfs  adventures 
in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Roundheads.    "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauoer"  also  has  its  locale  in  England.    "These  United 
States:  And  How  They  Came  To  Be"  gives  a  simple  history  of  the 
events  in  Europe  that  led  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
the  United  States.    "Father  Takes  Us  To  Washington"  is  an  in- 


formational  "book  of  slight  story  form  about  historical,  politl+ 
cal,  and  social  places  of  interest  in  Washington.  Although 
these  girls  do  not  seem  to  care  for  poetry,  they  should  at 
least  hear  some  and  perhaps  the  simpler  poems  might  be  read 
by  them  for  their  own  enjoyment.    "Silver  Pennies"  Is  a  col- 
lection of  poems  which  should  prove  pleasing  to  them.  The 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  quite  fascinating  and  should 
arouse  their  interest.    The  old  favorite  poems  should  form  a 
part  of  their  reading.    There  are  many  of  these  to  be  found 
in  the  regular  text  books. 

The  biographies  bring  out  the  fact  that  all  these 
people  had  obstacles  of  some  kind  to  overcome  and  success  came 
because  of  hard  work,  courage,  persistency.    Some  of  these 
names  are  familiar  to  the  girls  and  should  stimulate  their 
interest  in  such  books. 

"Betsey  Ross,  Quaker  Rebel"  by  Edwin  S. Parry  is  writ- 
ten by  one  of  her  descendants  and  is  a  delightfully  written 
and  illustrated  biography  about  someone  in  whom  the  girls 
would  feel  an  interest.    The  history  of  the  flag;  its  care  and 
use  might  be  taught  in  connection  with  this  story.    "The  Per- 
fect Tribute"  should  be  of  great  interest  because  of  their 
feeling  for  Lincoln  and  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  story  J 

Van  Loon's  "The  World  We  Live  In"  is  most  interest- 
ingly written  and  so  attractive  that  it  might  be  of  great  help 
in  stimulating  interest  in  many  things. 

I  think  they  may  read  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  book  "When 


You  Grow  Up  to  Vote"  .    It  is  presumably  written  for  the  twelve 
year  old  child  but  should  be  within  the  mental  grasp  of  this 
group.    This  gives  the  teacher  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining to  these  girls  and  also  to  the  lower  group,  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  community, to  life,  to  vote,   to  know  and  uphold 
the  laws.    They  might  be  shown  how  to  vote  so  that  when  they 
grow  old  enough  to  do  so  they  will  understand  the  procedure. 

For  the  older  girls  reference  books  are  very  desira- 
ble.   The  pictorial  encyclopedia  is  especially  helpful.  For 
reference  work  in  history,  "Pageant  of  America"  is  excellent 
as  it  is  pictorial. 

The  girls  enjoy  looking  at  the  National  Geographic 
and  it  should  serve  as  supplementary  reading  for  their  work 
in  Geography.    They  use  the  pictures  to  illustrate  their  "sub- 
jects" as  they  call  their  individual  studies  on  the  different 
countries  and  different  products. 

As  the  girls  grow  older  fewer  books  and  more  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  are  read.    From  our  prognosis  we  find 
that  marriage  takes  place  about  two  years  after  "graduation", 
therefore  some  sources  of  interest  that  will  follow  and  corre- 
late with  their  school  interests  should  be  found.    When  they 
leave,  permanent  interests  and  contacts  will  have  been  formed. 
To  stimulate  interest  in  these  worth  while  articles  means  ap- 
peal through  some  pleasure.    This  may  be  done  through  their 
Household  Arts  work.    The  use  of  the  colored  pictures  of  food 
in  making  graphic  cook  books,  menus,  reference  to  different 


articles  on  cookery  may  stimulate  interests. 

In  trying  to  have  them  discard  the  love  story  type 
magazine,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  love  stories  in  these  maga- 
zines.   The  love  stories  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Good 
Housekeeping  and  the  other  "women"  magazines  are  most  color- 
fully illustrated  and  should  have  a  great  appeal  to  these 
young  girls.    After  having  read  some  of  these  wholesome  love 
stories  they  may  "become  interested  in  some  of  the  worth  while 
departments  in  these  magazines.    These  include  talks  on  table 
etiquette,  care  of  the  home,  care  of  the  baby,  feeding  the 
baby,  food  for  the  family,  menus,  health  and  beauty  columns; 
there  are  colored  illustrations  for  table  service,  clothes, 
articles  on  budgets,  shopping,  and  politics.    These  magazines 
usually  contain  portions  of  famous  people's  biographies  each 
month,  stories  by  the  better  known  writers  and  sometimes  stor- 
ies about  children  whose  experiences  are  similar  to  these  girls 

The  cost  of  Good  Housekeeping  might  be  prohibitive 
but  the  other  magazines  are  generally  ten  cents  and  perhaps 
more  within  their  means. 

As  with  the  younger  girls  the  Mid-Week  Pictorial  and 
some  paper,  not  of  the  highest  type,  is  desirable.    They  will 
read  what  is  most  accessible  and  so  it  is  well  to  help  them 
to  read  some  of  the  better  parts  of  the  paper  than  just  the 
"comics"  and  the  murders. 

If  more  worth  while  parts  of  the  newspapers  were 
suggested  such  as  a  study  of  the  cartoons,  dealing  with  the 


leading  questions  of  the  day;  the  question  "box  columns;  the 
items  of  interest  to  them, read  and  talked  over;  the  distin- 
guishing between  good  and  bad  nev/s,  an  interest  in  better  read- 
ing might  be  developed.    We  have  a  weekly  school  newspaper 
with  a  reporter  from  each  room  giving  her  news  items  each  week. 
I  think  this  will  be  an  excellent  chance  to  do  some  really 
worth  while  and  practical  stimulating  of  new  interests.  It 
will  be  their  own  and  they  will  look  for  the  best  for  it  and 
in  this  way  new  interests  may  be  aroused. 

1 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children's  Reading 
laid  stress  on  accessibility  of  reading  matter  to  all  child- 
ren.   In  this  way  we  are  satisfying  their  desires  and  develop- 
ing their  instincts.    Curiosity,  the  desire  for  wish  fulfill- 
ment,    and  the  tendency  to  imitate,  lead  most  children  within 
the  limits  of  individual  differences  to  a  certain  amount  of 
reading.    An  interest  in  rhymes,  riddles,  and  pictures  on  the 
part  of  a  child  who  never  sees  a  book  reveals  an  interest  in 
the  basic  material  of  literature.    Consumed  by  curiosity  con- 
cerning all  manner  of  things  and  as  eager  to  crowd  into  their 
busy  days  all  kinds  of  new  experiences,  as  to  relive  in  imag- 
ination significant  old  ones,  our  children  turn  naturally  to 
books,  read  avidly  and  broadly  and  often  more  intelligently 
than  adults  know.    If  they  are  to  read  wisely,  reading  guid- 
ance is  essential.    Reading  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
work  and  play  activities. 

1.  Children's  Reading,  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  The  Century  Company,  N.Y.  1931 


This  can  "be  done  by  the  following  means* 

Story  telling 

Reading  clubs 

Use  of  posters 

Use  of  pictures 

Visits  to  places  of  interest 

Distributions  of  reading  lists 

Exhibits  of  books 

Activities- (movies • 

(films  based  on  a  book  or  related 
(  to  books. 

( send  children  to  library . 

Some  librarians  cooperate  with  local  exhibitors  in 
giving  publicity  to  any  good  film  based  on  a  good  book.  Care- 
ful experimental  work  indicates  that  better  results  are  obtain- 
ed when  the  child  is  told  what  to  look  for  in  the  movie  than 
when  attempts  are  made  to  censor  the  film  he  sees.    It  is  too 
early  yet  to  discover  whether  radio  is  an  aid.    It  does  help 
as  far  as  current  events,  reading  interests  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  concerned.    These  are  stimulated: 

The  publishers  of  a  subscription  book  set  for  child- 
ren had  100,000  replies  to  an  offer  made  during  radio  story 
hour  of  a  miniature  book  to  any  child  v/ho  would  get  three  other] 
children  to  listen  in  with  him  the  next  day  and  write  saying 
he  had  done  so.    Two  notable  attempts  to  make  reading  an  inte- 
gral part  of  radio  listening  for  children  are  being  made  by 
the  American  School  of  the  Air  and  the  Damrosch  concert.  Each 
of  the  nation-wide  programs  urges  the  use  of  reading  and  dis- 


tribution  of  carefully  prepared  lists. 

It  Is  a  great  aid  to  expose  the  child  to  attractive 

books;  story  telling  is  probably  the  best  and  most  effective; 

dramatics  are  helpful.     "The  child  of  slow  comprehension  must 

be  carefully  taught  how  to  select  books  and  must  be  encouraged 

1 

to  finish,  In  spite  of  obstacles,  the  books  he  has  begun." 

Reading  should  be .wholesome,  enjoyable,  recreational 
and  educational. 

Objectives  for  development  of  the  individual: 

1.  Pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading 

2.  Love  of  books 

3.  Esthetics 

Aims  should  Include: 

1.  Increased  understanding  of  men,  things,  and 
affairs . 

2.  The  vicarious  participation  in  the  exper- 
iences of  others. 

3.  Ability  to  enter  into  and  participate  in 
serious  thought-life  of  the  world. 

By  sixteen,  reading  tastes  are  fairly  well  defined. 

Many  stop  reading  any  but  the  easily  accessible  newspapers, 

magazines  and  latest  novels. 


These  proposed  lists  are  the  same  types  and  kinds  of 
books  that  the  normal  girls  are  reading.    This  seems  to  be  an 
incentive  to  these  girls  to  know  that  their  tastes  are  similar 
and  it  also  helps  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  know  that 
the  other  girls  have  read  and  liked  them. 

For  further  help  in  stimulating  interests  Rasche's 
study  which  is  the  combined  contributions  of  teachers,  teacher- 


1.  Children's  Reading,  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  p. 6  The  Century  Company  1931 


librarians  and  librarians  has  many  helpful  suggestions  which 

may  be  somewhat  modified  for  special  class  girls. 

1 

Rasche's  study  deals  with  the  methods  employed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  reading  for  normal  children.    The  methods 
used  for  books  were: 

(White  margins 

A.  Bulletin  -  board  displays  (Style  of  display 

(Kind  of  type  etc. 

1.  Posters 

2.  Pictures  -  Postcards  -  Cuts  from  Magazines 

3 .  Book  Jackets 

4.  Lists 
5«  Reviews 

6 .  Announcements 

B.  Exhibits 

1.  Display  of  new  books 

2.  Display  of  special  collections 
3 •  Museum  exhibits 

4.  Manual  art  exhibits  -  suggested  by  books 

5.  Slides  and  Films 

C .  Book  Reviews 

1.  Librarians'  reviev/s 

2.  Children's  reviews 

3.  Publishers'  reviews 

D.  Outside  reading  lists 

1.  School  distribution  (required  reading) 

2.  Library  distribution  (suggested  reading) 


1.  Rasche,  William  F.,, Methods  Employed  to  Stimulate  Interests 
in  Reading,  The  School  Review,  January -April  1929 
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E.  Group  activities 

1.  Story  hours 

2.  Clubs 

3 •  Reading  Clubs 

4.  Class  Contests  -  posters,  book  plates 

5 .  ' Auditorium  programs,  essays  etc. 

6.  Class  Papers  -  advertised  in  school  and  loca 
papers 

7 .  Library  talks 

8.  Dramatization 

F.  .V/ork  With  Individuals 

1.  "Moral  suasion" 

2.  Lists,  made  at  request  of  child,  parent, 
t  ea  cher,  etc. 

G-.  Additional  Devices  Suggested  by  Teachers  and 
Librarians . 

1.  Provision  for  adequate  supplies  of  reading 
material 

2.  Correlation  with  school  subjects 

3.  Progress  charts 

4.  Tours  and  visits,  taking  pupils  on  real  or 
imaginary 

5.  Common  methods  of  luring  by  baiting,  dis- 
couraging undesirable  reading,  commanding 
juvenile  readers 

6.  Advertising  Methods 

a.  For  competitive  reading 
(1.)  Rainbow  Reading 

(a.)  Red  -  Biography 
(b.)  Yellow  -  Nature  Books  and 
animal  stories 

(c.)  Blue  etc. 

7.  Children's  Book  Week 
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a*  Tableaux  from  books 

b.  Open  book  on  table 
More  highly  specialized  techniques  are  required 
to  elevate  and  make  permanent  interests  than  are  necessary 
for  stimulation  alone.    If  the  initial  contacts  of  a  child 
with  books  or  magazines  are  unsatisfactory  or  if  a  series  of 
contacts  prove  unsuccessful  because  reading  is  not  suitable 
to  the  child's  capacity,  needs,  and  likes,  it  is  but  natural 
that  such  experiences  should  tend  to  separate  him  from  the 
material  with  which  librarians  and  teachers  would  have  him  live 

Techniques  or  methods  must  diagnose  accurately  the 
needs  of  children  along  individual  lines  in  order  to  insure 
both  Interest  and  permanence  of  interest.    Results  show  that 
the  initial  burden  of  arousing  stimulation,  improving  and  mak- 
ing it  permanent,  rests  on  the  teacher.    A  later  task  is  to 
make  available  rich  stores  of  worth  while  literature.  This 
task  rests  chiefly  with  librarians.    The  schools  are  primarily 
places  of  instruction.    The  libraries  are  storehouses  of  read- 
ing material  where  books  and  other  types  of  literature  are  dis-f 
tributed  to  readers.    Increasing  interest  in  educational  act- 
ivities on  the  part  of  librarians  are  now  stimulating  non- 
readers  . 

Factors  constituting  good  reading: 

1.  Selecting  stories  with  action 

2.  Satisfying  the  range  of  class  interest 
3«  Selecting  books  that  will  challenge  accelerated  pupils 
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4.  Purchasing  books  that  are  printed  in  type  easy  to  read 

5.  Selecting  illustrated  books 

6.  Securing  some  books  that  possess  seasonal  interest 
7«  Providing  easy  material  for  slow  readers 

8.  Selecting  books  with  attractive  bindings 

9.  Furnishing  materials  which  will  broaden  class  interest 
to  include  untouched  fields 

10.  Excluding  books  that  are  not  morally  wholesome 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY . 


The  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  the  Girls*  Center 
for  Special  Classes  in  Boston,  was  chosen  for  an  investigation 
into  the  voluntary  readings  of  special  class  girls  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  in  an  effort  to  discover  just  what 
these  girls,  retarded  at  least  three  years  behind  grade,  with 
I.Q,s.  of  from  49-86,  read  when  they  read  for  recreatory  pur- 
poses.   The  attempt  was  made  to  discover  what  social-civic 
value,  if  any,  there  was  in  the  reading  that  might  have  some 
carry  over  into  life  to  make  of  them  self-controlled,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

The  group  was  composed  of  five  classes  of  eighteen 
each  (ninety  girls),  representing  ten  different  nationalities. 

From  the  Follow-up  Work,  both  from  the  records  of 
the  school  and  from  the  Follow-up  Worker,  we  find  that  in  or- 
dinary times  'the  higher  grade  girls  get  jobs,  chiefly  in  fac- 
tories, and  work  for  about  two  years,  marry,   settle  down  and 
raise  a  family.    The  low  grade  girls  stay  at  home  under  the 
care  of  the  family  and  sooner  or  later  get  into  trouble  and 
are  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.    In  the  present 
economic  crisis  we  find  the  great  majority  of  both  high  and 


low  grade  girls  are  at  home  with  all  this  leisure  time  to  be 
utilized.    Of  course  this  year  the  situation  is  aggravated 
but  it  is  always  present  and  always  will  be  present  in  future 
years,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

With  so  much  leisure  time  on  their  hands  the  need 
of  some  interest  for  these  girls  was  felt  and  reading  was  one 
way  in  which  this  time  might  be  profitably  spent.    It  was  be- 
lieved that  if  the  low  grade  girls  could  be  made  to  feel  in- 
terests in  worth  while  things  the  possibility  of  getting  into 
trouble  might  be  lessened. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  girls  were  asked  very 
informally  v/hat  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  they  had  read 
outside  of  school  during  the  past  year.    Because  of  the  illeg- 
ibility of  their  writing  and  the  poorness  of  their  spelling 
the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  orally,  the  teacher  writing  the 
individual  reports  as  she  worked  with  small  groups  of  three 
or  four.    She  then  read  the  names  of  books  to  them  from  graded 
and  selected  book  lists  to  refresh  their  memories  as  some 
girls,  hearing  others  report,  were  able  to  recall  books  which 
they  had  forgotten  to  mention.    This  was  also  done  to  check 
the  possible  grade  level  of  the  books  read,  for  comparison 
with  normal  girls'  readings. 

The  readings  were  then  catalogued  as  to  type  i.e. 
Story  Picture  Books,  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends,  Fiction, 
including  stories  of  other  lands,  Animal,  Historical,  Travel, 
Poetry  and  Biographical  Stories.    The  investigation  was  made 


to  determine  by  means  of  comparison  with  studies  of  the  vol- 
untary readings  of  other  Special  Class  Children,  and  studies 
of  the  voluntary  readings  of  normal  children,  whether  any 
points  of  similarity  existed  between  them  and  whether  or  not 
they  read  the  same  types  of  books  that  the  normal  girls  do. 
This  was  also  carried  out  in  regard  to  magazines  and  nev/spapers 
There  was  found  to  be  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  the 
readings  of  these  girls  and  other  subnormal  groups  studied. 
The  readings  in  books  centered  largely  around  Fairy  Tales, 
Myths  and  Legends  and  Fiction  although  there  was  some  reading 
in  all  of  the  other  types  of  books.    The  results  obtained  from 
the  comparison  with  the  findings  of  normal  girls  showed  that 
these  girls  read  the  same  kinds  of  books  that  the  normal  girls 
do.    There  was  a  high  correlation  in  the  choice  of  magazines 
and  in  the  sections  read  in  the  newspapers. 

This  has  a  high  social-civic  value  in  as  much  as  it 
raises  the  self-respect  of  the  subnormal  girls  and  stimulates 
and  encourages  further  reading  along  these  lines. 

Because  the  reading  tastes  of  the  normal  and  sub- 
normal girls  are  similar,  the  reading  standards  for  normal 
children  were  used  in  the  examination  of  the  readings  of  the 
special  class  girls  to  determine  the  possible  effect  of  extrin- 
sic and  intrinsic  factors  upon  selection.    Types  of  stories, 
illustrations,  print  and  possible  grade  were  factors  contribu-  ' 
ting  to  selection.    The  results  showed  that  their  selections 
dealt  chiefly  with  all  kinds  of  Fiction  although  Biography, 
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Travel,  a  little  Poetry  and  Historical  Stories  were  read. 
Their  interests  included  familiar  home  and  personal  experiences., 
stories  that  dealt  with  school  and  with  children  like  them- 
selves.   As  they  grow  older  interests  in  people  like  themselves^ 
appear  and  a  liking  for  a  little  romance. 

Colored  illustrations  are  preferred  to  "black  and 
white  ones.    Young  children  like  pictures  of  a  high  degree  of 
saturation  with  an  appreciation  of  softer  colors  as  they  grow 
older.    Books  are  profusely  illustrated  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  with  full  page  pictures  in  the  newer  books. 

Large  print  seemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  children 
and  it  is  also  usee  as  a  matter  of  Hygiene.    In  the  Story  pic- 
ture Books  it  was  very  large  but  kept  getting  a  little  smaller 
as  the  age  or  grade  level  advanced. 

Although  authorities  differ  as  to  the  ability  of 
some  of  these  girls  to  read  for  content  and  question  whether 
the  grade  of  the  book  is  commensurate  with  their  mental  or 
chronological  age  ,  the  check-up  by  the  Terman  and  Lima  scale 
and  the  graded  lists  showed,  that  there  were  two  levels  at 
which  most  of  the  readings  were  done  -  the  fourth  grade  and 
the  seventh  grade  levels.    The  lowar  group's  interest  centered 
largely  around  Fairy  Tales;  the  higher  group's  around  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  Fiction  and  to  a  lesser  degree  around  books  on 
Travel,  Poetry  and  Biography. 

Mental  ability  as  far  as  choice  was  concerned  had  no 
particular  bearing  on  the  matter  as  these  girls  selected  the 


same  kinds  of  books  that  the  normal  girls  did,  proving  per- 
haps that  emotions  are  the  same  though  the  intelligence  varies. 

The  readings  were  next  examined  for  their  "carry 
over"  into  life  and  their  general  worth  as  far  as  instilling 
right  habits  of  living,  feelings  of  understanding,  considera- 
tion, sympathy,  loyalty  and  such  qualities  that  have  social- 
civic  value. 

There  was  much  of  worth  in  the  books  but  little  in 
many  of  the  magazines  read,  and  little  in  some  parts  of  the 
newspapers  which  were  read.  Many  of  the  magazines  of  the  True 
Story  and  True  Confession  types  are  bad  if  read  as  constantly 
as  apparently  these  are  read.    A  little  less  sensational  type 
of  story  is  read  in  some  newspapers. 

Because  of  the  belief  in  the  importance  and  worth 
while  after  effects  of  good  readings,  proposed  lists  for  both 
groups  were  suggested  for  use  with  school  work  to  follow  along 
and  so  connect  and  inter-relate  the  work  that  it  will  give  the 
best  possible  understanding  to  the  girls  of  their  relation 
to  the  community  and  their  places  in  it.    These  readings  were 
to  continue  the  same  types  of  stories  in  which  each  group  was 
interested,  suggesting  new  types  which  might  develop  the  in- 
terests in  more  worth  while  readings. 

Reference  books  were  suggested  as  further  aids,  part- 
icularly to  the  better  readers. 

The  reading  of  better  sections  of  the  newspapers  and 
better  articles  and  sections  of  good  magazines  was  felt  to  be 


of  importance  to  the  older  group  particularly,  as  it  is  this 
group  which  does  the  greater  amount  of  this  type  of  reading. 

By  encouragement  and  constant  and  continual  efforts 
to  stimulate  interests  in  better  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers by  all  kinds  of  methods,  there  is  a  hope  that  per- 
manent interests  will  be  formed  which  will  go  through  life 
and  help,  not  only  the  high  grade  girls,  but  also  the  more 
suggestible  low  grade  ones. 
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